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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—- > — 

R.GLADSTONE’S enemies seem very confident just now, but 
N we suspect they are inventing some of the reasons for their 
own exhilaration. Their theory is that the Premier will be forced to 
dissolve in a month or two, and then a general election will seat 
them in power; but that theory requires Cabinet aid, which it 
may not receive. Suppose Mr. Gladstone, who is a Scotchman, 
and a man given to fighting when provoked, goes on quietly till 
February with his improved Cabinet, succeeds in framing with 
Mr. Bright a modus vivendi with the Dissenters, makes two or 
three Evangelical appointments, and meets Parliament in Feb- 
ruary with a great programme and a magical Budget, which 
he can debate out before the country, relying on a majority 
which cannot by Easter be reduced below sixty, and 
then dissolves, how will the Tories stand? Just as they 
stood in 1867, face to face with a new Parliament and a crushing 
majority called out by the new programme. That is a line of 
action on the cards, and it will upset a good many very patient 
calculations. It would be odd, but intelligible, if in the mean- 
while the Government gained a hundred votes on division by the 
complete secession of Ulster, where, as we have explained else- 
where, a new spirit is growing up, and where the Orange farmers 
on all but a single subject are just Scotchmen, with the same 
ideas and the same interests. 














The absence of opposition to Lord F, Cavendish in the North- 
West Riding does not strike us as much of a political event. It 
may be evidence of a reaction, but it may also ke evidence of a 
much more vulgar spirit, a dislike to spend. To fight the most 
popular member of the most popular house in the county on his 
own ground is an undertaking which would cost some £20,000, 
and though that is nothing to the Cavendishes, who ought to 
have made an extra half-million or so out of coals last year, it is 
a large sum for anyone else to spend for an uncertain chance of 
winning a seat which will have to be won again after, at 
the utmost, three months’ enjoyment. There are plenty of 
men who would find the money, but there are not plenty who 
unite the money, the popularity, the family influence, and the 
Parliamentary reputation of Lord F. Cavendish. We must wait 
for the general election to see how the Ridings go, and much 
may be changed before that. 


Mr. Ayrton has, it is said, accepted the office of Judge-Advo- 
cate-General, and all the world is sneering at Mr. Gladstone, 
who fills an office he intended to abolish with a man incom- 
petent to perform its duties. We have always thought the 
abolition of the office just because the deputy was competent 
one of those hasty things Governments sanction in an 
economical fit, and we can testify that there is no blunder 
as to the present selection. Probably no official in 
England is quite as competent to the office--which might be 
made one of high importance if its holder .could look straight 
in the eyes of the Duke of Cambridge—as Mr. Ayrton is, He 
must have every detail of it at his finger-ends. For years he 
was the fighting advocate of the Bombay Army, engaged in 
every court-martial,—first, to defend the accused, and secondly, to 





make the lives of the ignorant officers who preside over those 
tribunals a perpetual burden to them. If he chooses to hold the 
office—not yet certain—he will in six months do more to smash 
up Horse-Guards abuses than all the declaimers in the country. 
With the law behind him, Mr. Ayrton is on military questions 
just the most formidable foe the unjust could have. 


By a mistake we could explain if it were worth while, the 
name of Mr. Baxter was omitted in our sketch of the Reconstruc- 
tion last week. He, of course, by a decisive resignation, set the 
ball rolling, and it is very carefully explained, in the official Note 
sent to the Times and Daily News, that he has quarrelled neither 
with Government nor his party. He resigned ostensibly because 
Mr. Lowe had again passed over his head, by not showing him the 
third set of papers in the Zanzibar Contract, those finally accepted ; 
really, we suspect, because he was determined to bring the Treasury 
feud toa solution. Mr. Baxter, in spite of the “ mixture” and 
similar experiments, is a cool, hard-working official, who has helped 
greatly to secure economy in the Departments, and who, if he 
did not talk business till aristocrats dislike him, would be recog- 
nised universally as a most valuable public servant. He is apt 
to act too much like the working head of a great firm, whereas 
Englishmen like Sydney Smith’s idea of Lord Melbourne, who 
never appeared to know anything, but if there was trouble about 
a tax on grease, would sit up a night cross-examining boilers till 
he could take a soap factory himself. ‘This is an exact illustration 
of the great weakness of this Ministry, the disposition to confuse 
in small externals business and administration. 


The Government has given Sir George Jessel the Rolls, the 
Attorney-General declining the promotion, after a delay which 
excited the alarm of the Equity Bar. The new Master of the 
Rolls will add rather to the strength than to the polish of 
the Bench, but while the weakness of the Judiciary on the 
Equity side is acknowledged to be a source of danger to the 
working of the new Judicature Act, strength in our judges 
is much more important than ornament. One of the func- 
tions of the Master of the Rolls that has descended 
from a remote antiquity is the guardianship of Con- 
verted Jews, a singular duty to be imposed upon the success- 
ful and orthodox Hebrew lawyer over whose promotion 
all the tribes are rejoicing. We presume Sir George 
Jessel will be relieved of this obligation, unpleasant enough, even 
though the post be in this respect a sinecure, He will also cease 
to have the charge of the Public Records, and we believe Sir 
Thomas Hardy will henceforward preside formally, as well as in 
fact, over the great Palace of Black-letter learning in Fetter Lane. 


There has been endless talk all the week of the necessity of 
Mr. Gladstone complying with the law by standing for his 
re-election at Greenwich. As we are informed, the best legal 
opinions exempt him from the obligation, and certainly common- 
sense does. ‘The object of Acts on the subject is to prevent the 
Crown from buying votes with profitable appointments, and as 
Mr. Gladstone does not take the salary of the Chancellor, he is, 
at all events, within the spirit of the law. Is it not, however, 
nearly time that this absurdity were abolished? What earthly 
claim has Greenwich to interfere with a rearrangement of the 
Cabinet, or to stand in the way of changes intended for the 
national benefit? If Democrats had the least decent pride, they 
would insist that a representative should be as free to govern as 
a Peer, who may hold all the Cabinet offices at once if the 
country pleases. The Duke of Wellington did do it for a few 
days. 


The topic of the week has been the possibility of a Restoration 
in France. The Monarchists say that the Orleanist Princes 
having yielded their claims during the lifetime of their cousin, 
a majority can be found in the Assembly to recognise Henri de 
Bourbon as King of France. In that event the Army would 
obey the Assembly, the officials have been manipulated, all hostile 
papers are being suppressed, MM. Thiers and Gambetta could be 
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arrested, and the King would be led back “to the Tuileries 
amidst universal applause. They mean, at all events, to try it, and | 
believe they cansucceed. It may beso, ofcourse. If they can get | 


their majority, if M. de Chambord does not throw them over onée | 


more, if Paris has no fight left in her, if the Germans like to see | 
an armed champion of Ultramontanism on the French throne, if | 
the Monarchists dare arrest the man who fought for France, if the | 
Republican divisions of the Army adhere, if Marshal MacMahon 
likes the réle of catspaw, and if Providence relaxesits steady opposi- 
tion to the Bourbons, they may succeed. If any one of those 
contingencies breaks down they fail, and the failure will be final. 
Charles Edward, the superior at least in audacity of the Bour- | 
bons, only reached Derby. They see success before them, they 
say, if only the King “believes in the Sacred Heart.” Victory 
is to the pious, no doubt,—as witness the two Bonapartes, and 
Louis XV., who died in his bed undisputed King, after reigning 
through a long life and setting up a Pare aux Cerfs. 








We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the agrarian trouble 
which has arisen in Bengal, and which is formidable for this 
reason. Wecan doanything in Bengal except beat down passive 
resistance. We cannot kill the people in millions, and if there- 
fore the Mussulman peasantry have made up their minds to 
have no more landlords, and to pay rent only to the Queen her- 
self, we shall in the end be beaten, as we were about the in- 
debtedness of Sonthals and the planters’ claim to enforce long 
contracts. There is no proof whatever as yet that the peasants 
are in this mood, but there is proof that in three counties, Pubna, 
Dacca, and Tipperah, they are refusing to pay rent; that in a 
fourth, Furreedpore, a rising is daily expected; that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is conciliatory ; and that it may in the end cost 
us as much to get the rent as the rent is worth. ‘The movement 
is not directed against the English, but is a demand, akin to the 
tenant-right demand in Ireland, to give the tenantry better pro- 
tection against eviction. That is not an easy demand to refuse 
if asked by twenty millions of people, ina country where we never 
expect a riot, keep no European garrison, are regarded as fair 
arbiters, and raise our surplus revenue. Yet we stand pledged 


























to the lips to guard the Zemindars’ rights of property. Fortu- 
nately the Government is absolute, not much afraid of either 
party, and able to issue an order that there shall be no open 
fighting. 


The Carlists are in a great state of mind because a Spanish 
steamer has seized an English vessel off the coast laden with arms 
for the Carlists. They declare that here is a casus belli, a grand 
crime, an act of piracy, and we know not what else. Are American 
vessels entitled to land arms notoriously intended for Fenians in 
the Cove of Cork? If the vessel was seized out of Spanish waters, 
Spain has, of course, been guilty of an act she must explain ; but if 
she was within them, as her Government asserts, she was within her 
municipal authority, which prohibits aid to rebels by foreigners, as 
well as by anybody else. As to the illegal side of the question, we 
ought at least to be fair, and as we, accidentally or otherwise, 
helped to put down the Intransigentes, we ought not to murmur 
much when our help, forwarded to the other side, is put down 
also. Our interest is not the suecess of Don Carlos or General 
Contreras, but of the moderate and Conservative Republican 
Government of Madrid. We cannot help them overtly, because 
there is not life enough in us to help anybody, but we can at 
least abstain from taking sides with the Clerical party. Have 
we not had trouble enough with the Southern slaveowners, that 
we must help a man who has no raison d’étre except his presumed 
devotion to the Papacy ? 


To the delighted amazement of mankind, Dr. Kenealy announced 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday that he should ter- 
minate his speech on Monday, and begin calling his witnesses. 
He will then have spoken for eighteen days, and his speech must, 
in time lost, have cost the taxpayers, say £17,000. Still all men 
have great cause to be grateful to him, for like a tedious 
curate in a country church, with the authenticity of Genesis 
for text, there is no assignable reason why he should 
ever stop. The jury, however, had begun to get savage, 
and though the Lord Chief Justice still looked like an old 
eagle ready to pounce whenever he saw a chance, Mr. Justice 
Lush was weary to despair, and Mr. Justice Mellor annoyed till 
he was ready to bite. Indeed he did bite on Wednesday, giving 
Dr. Kenealy his only fair chance during the whole trial of fighting 
the Bench. The Court, however, sees land, and that unlucky 
juryman who loses £20 a week by the trial and is so nearly killed 








by it has some faint hope of saying either his property or his life. 


English law is clearly quite perfect, and self-dependent, Witnoang 
try to help her and may be insulted for days, and jurymen t 
to help her and are penned months at a time in a fetiq shee 
” to listen anxiously to talk against which the only delencs 
sleep. 





We are happy to perceive that Lord Dufferin, as Governor. 
General of Canada, has not dissolved Parliament, and so referred 
the recent scandal to the judgment of the electors. The Oppo- 
sition desired this, hoping to make capital of the charges, but 
Lord Dufferin only prorogued Parliament till a Royal Commission 
has thoroughly inquired into the whole matter. It is Nonsense 


|for the Opposition to say that this is to allow the aceused to 


name their own judges, for Parliament being prorogued Lord 
Dufferin can insist on naming them. The Government cannot 
fight him, while he can surrender them to the lions, and there can 
be no doubt whatever of his anxiety that justice should be done 


Lord Kimberley has done a sensible act. He has induced Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to go out to the Gold Coast as Dictator, with 
supreme civil and military command; and aided, as he will be, 


| by Captain Glover, who has a genius for forming Negro armies. 


he may succeed, if his chief can rise to his duties, in the true object 
of our policy—the final extinction of the Ashantee kingdom, 
We trust, however, Lord Kimberley will provide against 
repetition of the blunder which has just occurred, Ags Wel. 
lington was superseded in the very hour of victory by Sir 
H. Barnard, so has Colonel Festing been superseded by the 
accidental arrival of an officer of longer standing in the Himalaya, 
It can’t be helped? Nonsense, it has been helped for a hundred 
years in India. What stops the Crown from giving local rank to 
any officer it pleases to confide in? General Nicholson was q 
mere Captain when he fell before Delhi, and Sir Henry Lawrence 
never was anything but a Lieutenant, or at most a Captain in the 
Artillery. ‘There is no reason, either constitutional or customary, 
why Sir G. Wolseley should not be on the Gold Coast a local 
Captain-General. 

We note with pleasure that Lord Westbury leaves behind him 
£300,000, besides a large estate in Italy, and, we believe, some 
lands in this country. We say with pleasure, because much of 
the latent suspicion that he was personally concerned in the 
scandals which compelled him to quit the Woolsack arose from 
the mistaken idea that he was comparatively a needy man, 


M. de Broglie has refused to mitigate Rochefort’s dreadful 
sentence of transportation to New Caledonia, where the prisoners, 
as shown by the Melbourne Argus, die by hundreds of scurvy. The 
sentence is death by torture, and then the Legitimists, if one of 
them is shot in a street riot, fill the air with their cries of horror, 
What had Rochefort ever done that Swift did not do every 
week, and it was all to help the Broglies to their present posi- 
tion? But for him the baldheaded Dukes would all be in their 
chateaux, the subjects of a Bonaparte, powerless relics of a 
régime which, let them hope what they like from a momentary 
panic in France, has passed away for ever. They will, if they 
win, have just time to prove that France in 1789 had reason to 
abhor their rule. 


Marylebone has been under a regular panic this week. An 
access of typhoid fever, which would have created little or no 
excitement in Poplar or Bethnal Green, struck Cavendish Square, 
Harley Street, Wimpole Street, and even Grosvenor Square, and 
science was instantly awake and on the alert. It was found that 
the water was pure, and the drainage not much worse than usual, 
but that of forty-three families attacked forty took their milk 
from the same dairy. The dairyman at first was invited to sus- 
pend sales, but as he could not do this, a Sanitary Committee 
examined the eight farms from which he drew his supplies, and on 
one farm the source of the mischief was discovered, the tenant 
having died on June 9 of malignant typhoid. The supply was at 
once stopped, and the panic is subsiding, but the parish autho- 
rities are still exerting themselves to provide disinfectants for all 
the drains. The outbreak was the more remarkable, because 
Marylebone, with its gravelly soil, is usually one of the healthiest 
districts in London, in spite of its mews, which seem built to 
retain fever. They do not, however, for if they did, the owners 
of valuable horses would at once apply remedies, which inci- 
dentally would save also the coachmen and grooms. 


Mr. Isaac Butt, so long the advocate of Home Rule, has now, 
at Waterford, explained that this phrase means “ the repeal of 
the Union, and something more.” What is the “more” to 
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be? Independence ? Federalism? the confiscation of the! the first line, with endless half-trained reserves. The men are 
and? or what? He says Ireland can return at the next well disciplined, of an excellent temper, merry as schoolboys 
election a compact body of eighty Home Rulers, who will | and devoted as monks, and as we can ourselves testify, 
pe able to dictate to the Ministry, and secure any terms they | on the very best: of terms with the civil population, who 
like. He is talking mere nonsense, as he knows very well, for on knowing they will injure nothing, welcome them when 
such questions both parties in Britain act together, but he is also | they arrive even in armies for their camp manceuvres. It is 
defeating his own policy. Home Rule can be debated, but if ' said, however, that they are underfed, getting meat only twice 
Home Rule is to be merely the prelude to still further demands, | a week, and that boiled, and an insufliciency of wine. The 
what is the use of debating Home Rule? Some fine morning, if | reason of this is economy, and possibly the habits of the 
this party worries a democratic Parliament too much, the Irish | peasantry of mid-Italy, who in their extreme penuriousness half 
will be asked if they really want independence, for, if they do, the | starve themselves, but it seems certain that it is injudicious. The 
strife of ages shall be terminated by one bold cut of the axe | wine is no matter, but soldiers worked as hardly as the Italian 
at the cable. We should like even now to take a plébiscite on | soldiers would be much the heavier for meat once a day always. 
that point, and twenty years hence it will be the most formidable | The country lads of the Eastern Counties, who seldom see meat 
menace that could be addressed to Irishmen, whose progress | except on foot, gain inches in width of chest from the Queen's 











XLIM 


towards wealth, comfort, and a national position, as complete | rations, and one reason at least why Mohammedans beat Hindoos 
and honourable as that of Scotland, is checked mainly by the | in India is that they can eat meat, if only they can afford it. 


popularity of men like Mr. Butt. 


The Ritualists have found another absurdity to worry their 
Bishops with. 


course rush to the Bishops, who are perplexed, as the ques- 
tion happens never to have come before the Courts before. 
Endless dissertations are being written and to be written 
on the subject, but none of the writers seem disposed 
to lay the least stress on the ideas of the congregation. 
If clergymen and laymen alike find in the baldacchino or 


other piece of upholstery a symbol of their deepest thoughts, the | 
canopy can do no harm, and may even, though in a very riskful | 


way, do good. But if, as is the case in say 13,000 parishes out 
of 13,500, the baldacchino merely compels the congregation to a 
perpetual and compulsory recognition of what they deem a false- 
hood, it must do them from its conspicuousness extreme injury, 
which the Bishops, if they ever could prevent anything, ought 
to suppress. ‘There is no hope, however, in them, unless creamy 
apologies for doing nothing are things to be hoped for, and it 
is in Lord Sandon’s Bill the laity will find relief. The parish 
council will soon make an end of the baldacchino. 


The Viennese have got hold of or invented astory which fully 
accounts for the unpunctuality of the Shah. He carries about 
with him a little fat man, whom he calls his astrologer, and who 
ascertains for him the propitious moment at which he may begin 
to do anything. Of course, if the astrologer does not want him 
to go, the stars are unpropitious, but if he does, all are favour- 
able. That story, we fear, will not hold water. 
Prince has his favourite astrologer, who tells him of times and 
seasons, but his principal use is to enable his master to do exactly 
as he likes. ‘The astrologer merely consults his master’s wishes, 
and his master’s wish is always to go his own way, except when 
inconvenient. Consequently, the stars always show the Princes of 
India that the time fixed for a Durbar is the propitious hour, and 
a Prince whose stars were obstinate would be suspected very 
justly of an intentional disrespect. The stars would not presume 
to disobey the Shah for more than five minutes, any more than 
St. Januarius’s blood refused to obey the French conqueror of 
Naples. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has recently repeated a 
doctrine first laid down, we believe, by Lord Lawrence, that while 
Government is bound to stand neutral as between Hindoos, 
Mussulmans, and Christians, it is still able to use a wider dis- 
cretion as regards the aboriginal tribes who have no fixed creed, 
and to whom we are now bringing at once vice and prosperity, 
without teaching them anything whatever. He has therefore 
entrusted the educational funds intended for them to the Mis- 
sionaries, who alone take the slightest trouble to raise them in the 
scale of civilisation. We are rather afraid of Government grants 
in aid of Missions, as tending to make Missionaries professionals ; 
but the policy here laid down is surely sound, and we do not see 
why it should be unpopular. The Mohammedans can fight us, 
if they like, and stand in such a contest on more than equal ground, 
while the Hindoos can hardly be annoyed. ‘The correspondent of 
the Times says they are, but Hindooism is, after all, a pedigree 
creed ; and the higher Hindoos, like the higher Jews, do not wish 
for or encourage converts, who, however sincere, must still be so 
far beneath them. 


The Italian correspondent of the Times gives some interesting 
particulars of the state of the Italian Army. It is now so organised, 
he says, under General Ricotti that it can place 300,000 men in 


They want to build “ baldacchinos,” or canopies, | . 
over their altars, of course to signify that the mystical Presence nevertheless fully acknowledged by the Government, could not 


is there; and their congregations are very angry, and of | hav a ene 
of order such as has been perpetrated by the Tories in Westmore- 


Every Oriental | 


Mr. Bruce has taken the title of Lord Aberdare. 


We are told that Sir ‘T. Sutton Western, whose claims are 
e been appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Essex without a breach 


land and Cumberland. It is not sound policy to allow Lord- 
Lieutenancies to become hereditary. In the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, therefore, of Essex—a land of little squires, rather 
than of large proprietors—Mr. Chichester Fortescue accepted the 
appointment rather as a duty to the public, than as an honour to him. 
self, So be it, though we do not see exactly why, if Catholics are to 
be treated as mere Nonconformists, Lord Petre, the natural Lord- 
Lieutenant of Essex, should be perpetually overlooked ; but how 
about the Peerage? The Westerns can fight their own battle 
without our help—the writer does not know a man of the family— 
but we hate to see party mismanagement so grievous and complete. 


Italy is labouring under a difficulty which, it has been sus- 
pected, troubled Munoo. The great Indian lawgiver, or the 
rulers whose ideas he embodied, appear to have appre- 
hended either that cattle would be slain in war or eaten 
in peace till the supply of draught and agricultural beasts 
would be insufficient, and therefore tabooed them, or made 
them sacred alike to soldier and to hungry peasant. The 
Northern Italian apparently requires a similar protection, 
for the magnificent beasts with which he ploughs are in such 
demand at high prices that he is selling them off too rapidly, and 
now stands with the money in his hand meditating what to do, 
He will either have to take to horses, or buy inferior cattle and 
gradually feed and breed them up to his mark, or apply to the 
machinists for aid, the latter quite as likely a course as any, An 
Italian, unlike our stupider countrymen, is generally quite ready 
to let a machine do his work. 


The Registrar-General gives us some definite figures as to the 
rise of prices of which housekeepers complain so much. It has 
been very considerable, wheat, for instance, in the quarter end- 
ing 1st August, was 56s. 5d. a quarter, instead 51s, 6d., the 
average of the previous ten years. Potatoes were 212s, 6d. a ton, 
instead of 107s. 6d., that is, very nearly double the average ; and 
coals 29s. 3d. a ton, instead of 16s, 2d., a rise, of course, calcu- 
lated on all descriptions, but heaviest in the superior kinds, 
Meat rose about 1d. for beef and mutton, 14$d. in the wholesale 
market, the rise again being heavier in the primer cuts. Never- 
theless, the people have been prosperous, the rise in wages having 
been great, and the number of marriages, a sure index of pros- 
perity, unusually large. The extraordinary thing is the way in 
| which the public adjusts itself to a rise of price. Three months 
| ago we were all raging at the price of coals. It has not seriously 
| decreased, and now we are quite content, apparently, to bear 


| . 
| with coal at 40s. for the rest of our lives. 


| It appears from a correspondence now published by the Treasury 
| that Mr. Gladstone was in June making great efforts to secure 
| to the poor greater advantages from the Railways. Ie appears 
to have informed the Railway Companies’ Association that he 
| was prepared to give up the passenger duty on third-class 
carriages, provided that the Railways reduced their charge toa 
penny a mile for all trains, that they should grant return tickets, 
| and that no charge should be made for fractions of a mile. The 
Railway Association declined, but Mr. Gladstone persisted, and 


has apparently now directed the publication of the correspondence. 


' Consols were on Friday 923} to 924. 
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to believe they would if they had the power, and ut 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. sepnane tens cent to pron Bg Poo eae — 


———_>——- 
IS A RESTORATION POSSIBLE IN FRANCE? 


HE Monarchists in France are evidently in high spirits at 
the success which, as they conceive, will now attend 
their plans. The Assembly being away, the Government does 
not see its foes, and fancies therefore they have disappeared. 
Their account of the recent expedition of the Comte de Paris 
to Frohsdorf is that the eldest Orleanist—we cannot call him 
the Orleanist leader, —retaining his view of the right of France 
to Parliamentary Government, renounced at Vienna his right 
to the Throne as heir of Louis Philippe, and pledged his 
family not to oppose the restoration of the head of the House 
of France. If the Assembly voted him the Crown he might 
take it, but if they acknowledge Henri Cing he would not 
resist. He may be perfectly honest in this concession, for he 
may not care to reign, or may see that he cannot reign with- 
out Legitimist help, or may hold the odd theory attributed by 
close observers to Louis Philippe, that after all he was only a 
usurper; but we cannot understand the exultation of the 
Legitimists, We see their theory easily enough. They hope 
or believe that the majority of the Assembly thus reunited 
will, on their return to their seats, simply decree that they 
recognise Henry Cinq as King of France. They cannot elect 
him, for he would refuse that, but they can recognise him. 
That decree once passed, no resistance is, as they fancy, possi- 
ble, for Marshal MacMahon has promised to obey any decree 
of the Assembly; the Civil authorities have all been secured 
by sweeping changes, and still more sweeping threats; and 
the peasantry themselves will be either charmed with the 
Restoration, or will be merely passive. The King, restored to 
his throne, will grant what liberties he pleases; the nobles 
will be gratified with a Second Chamber; the priests with 
the control of education ; and the ancient happiness of France 
will be restored with her ancient Monarchy. Itis not believed 
that the Comte de Chambord will object, for he will be re- 
ceived without conditions; his hereditary right will be 
acknowledged, and his power of serving the Church will be 
It is even conceived that he might, 
as unconditioned King, improve or suppress the White Flag, 
while his objection to election would be removed by the 
decree of the Legislature being formulated as a mere 
recognition of his right. 

This is the plan, and provided no link in it gives way, there 
is no doubt that it is a conceivable one, and that the descen- 
dant of Hugo Capet might for an hour or two remount the 
throne of France, thus terminating in theory the cycle of 
Revolution by a return to the ancient order of affairs. But 
then there are so many links to be retained unbroken. The 
first of all, the unity among the majority of the Assembly, is 
said to be perfect; but the truth is that it is only nominal, 
that although the Bonapartists might not vote, great bodies of 
the Orleanists and of the Left Centre would break away at 
once. They desire Monarchy, but not unconditioned Monarchy. 
They desire a throne, but not a throne with bishops for its 
principal supporters. They desire order, but not order sure to be 
fiercely attacked on the very next opportunity. They may even 
some of them desire a Court, but not a Court in which a powerful 
banker will be excluded from the circle, in which they will 
be made to feel all that galling insolence of which the descen- 
dants of the Crusaders are such passed masters, in which birth 
will be everything and strength nothing, in which their private 
religious opinions will act as passports or as barriers to official 
favour. There will be when it comes to the point such heavy 
secessions of bourgeois Orleanists, that we question if the vote 
can be carried even by a majority of one, while the Left will 
stand united toa man. They will either defeat the measure, 
or by seceding deprive the recognition of all moral weight, 
and rouse not only the great cities of France, but even the 
peasantry, to an active demand for a new election. The 
great cities might be put down, no doubt, by the soldiery— 
though Paris fascinates soldiers as well as foreigners—but the 
peasantry cannot be; and the peasantry out of Brittany hold 
the White Flag to be the signal for the restoration of tithes 
and of feudal obligations, the long tradition of which, as De 


ceal their social scorn of the canaille. Let us remember 


‘| the horrible incident in the Dordogne, before we assert that 


the peasants have forgiven the aristocracy. We disbelieyg 
in a peasant welcome for the King, and doubt whether even 
the Army, with its new chaplains, appointed avowedly to 
ascertain the temper of the regiments, will be cordial] 
obedient. They have no tradition of victory connected with, 
the Bourbons. They may, and probably will, put down an 
revolt; but a third of them at least are Republicans, and alle 
them connected with the peasantry and the artisans. Even the 
officers, who, in such cases, must not be confounded with the 
army, will be little apt to hail a regime in which interest, ang 
interest secured by pedigree, will be all in all. Nor will they 
be fascinated by the idea of having to fight for the Church 
to which more than half of them do not belong, or of attack. 
ing Italy and Germany at once on bebalf of a Holy Father 
whom, under Napoleon, they compelled to send his treasures 
to Paris. The French Army wishes to recover its prestige, nos 
to be marched into Italy with all Germany on its flank. 

We do not believe that a Restoration, in the plain and 
Legitimist sense of the word, is possible at all, without a long 
civil war, and if it were, it would be a misfortune for Europe. 
What France needs is settled order, and some organisation 
under which she could change her ruler and even her ruling 
class without a revolution, without effort, in fact, save a vota 
from a new Assembly. A Parliamentary system, honest! 
worked, or a Republic, can of course give this, as the latter did 
give it when M. Thiers resigned, but a King by divine right 
cannot. He cannot resign, or, in France, remain posing as a 
“fatted hog.” Henri Cinq may be as moderate as possible 
when on the throne, but he cannot, with his ideas, give his 
people a final right to control him. He cannot, for instance, 
accept a Parliament or a Ministry which would refuse aid to 
Rome, or disestablish the Church, or establish secular educa- 
tion. He would be the scorn of his very enemies if he did, 
and yet if he did not, he would be a mere clerical despot, 
reigning by his own will and that of the Army behind him. 
Armies never obey clerics, and his reign, unless a grand 
soldier, would be a mere series of coups d'état or attempts 
at revolution. Of course if he, with his pedigree, and his 
hold over the Catholics, and his mystical claims, wera 
also the man on horseback who could recover Alsace and 
Lorraine and the prestige of France by his own genius, he 
might for his own life do anything; but nobody attributes to 
Henri Cinq, far as he is from the imbecile men think him, 
any qualities of that sort. He would at best be another 
Louis XVIIL., with a Catholic turn instead of a sceptical one, 
and a talent for writing dignified nothings instead of a talent 
for sarcastic epigram, and we do not believe that he would im 
any way revive the confidence of France either in herself or 
her rulers. He would be merely a highly placed mark for 
the discontent which antiquated or clerical government creates 
in France, just as the new church to be erected on the Buttes 
of Montmartre will be the first mark, or more likely the first 
fortress, of any new revolutionary outburst. Paris can be 
shelled from that church dangerously, and it is at least as 
probable as not that this is the first use to which it will be 
turned. What is the use of such an attempt unless France 
desires it, and how can anyone tell if France desires it without 
an appeal to the electors? That will be the cry all over 
France, and we should not be in the least surprised if at the 
eleventh hour that were the condition laid down by Henri 
Cinq himself. It would be in exact accordance with an 
intellect which has convinced itself that some day or other 
Divine Right will be reacknowledged in the country in which 
for four hundred years it was never questioned. 








THE LAW OFFICERS, PRESENT AND POSSIBLE. 


IR JOHN COLERIDGE has earned the gratitude of the 

community as well as the respect of the legal profession 
by resisting a dangerous temptation. He has declined, after 
a longer consideration that we should have supposed to be 
necessary, the offer of the Mastership of the Rolls, which ac- 
cording to etiquette was his due. No doubt there are arguments 





Tocqueville has pointed out, shows how unutterably they were 
hated. The majority may pledge themselves that nothing of | 
the kind shall happen, but what may an unconditioned King | 
not do, surrounded by men whom the peasants feel to be, 
to the extent of their power, their foes? The priests | 
have ceased to persecute, but Frenchmen have not ceased 


by which a mind disciplined in casuistry might have justified 
to itself the acceptance of such an office under such condi- 
tions; but the Attorney General had so energetically pledged 
himself during the discussions on the Judicature Bill to the 
satisfaction as far as was practicable of the objections which 


| the Chancery Bar had directed against the weakness of the 
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uity element on the newly-constituted Bench, and had been 
able so imperfectly to carry out his pledges, that a special and a 

rsonal reason weighed with him to determine his rejection of an 
offer that if accepted would have placed a Common-law barris- 
ter in one of the few seats reserved in our revolutionised judi- 
ciary for men trained in the jurisprudence and the practice of 
the Chancery Courts. Whatever hesitation, therefore, was felt 
by the Attorney-General—and some hesitation was natural, 
considering the present prospects of the Ministry and the 
improbability of any immediate vacancy among the Common- 
Jaw Chiefs,—public policy prevailed. Sir George Jessel be- 
comes Master of the Rolls, and in a professional point of view, 
no stronger judge could be placed at the head of the Chancery 
division of the High Court. If the late Svlicitor-General is 
found to be inferior in breadth of culture and polish of manner 
to some of the more eminent of his predecessors, he will take 
fhe lead of the best of them in rapid despatch of business 
and in the stability of his decisions. In his practice at the 
Bar, which in our time has only been surpassed by the un- 
equalled success of the present Lord Chancellor, Sir George 
Jessel has attained a reputation for a comprehensive know- 
ledge of equitable principles, and a straightforward method 
of applying them, that will stand him in good stead upon 
the Bench. His sleepless intellectual vigour, his trenchant 
acuteness of intellectual sight, his almost arrogant scorn of 
sophisms, compromises, and roundabout reasoning, will scare 
the loose and shambling forensic oratory of the Chancery Courts 
into something like closeness of style, coherence of logic, and 
economy of time. No counsel in any branch of the profession 
was less prone to delays than Sir George Jessel, and in presiding 
over the Rolls’ Court, where he has practised exclusively since 
he became a Q.C. in 1865, he will not derogate in the matter 
of expedition from the tradition that Lord Romilly has left 
behind him. It is fair to conclude also that Sir George Jessel’s 
profound erudition as an equity lawyer will save him from 
many of those misapplications of principle which were the 
consequence of his predecessor's well-intentioned haste. 
Appeals from the Rolls will no longer be regarded in the 
profession as matters of course, and neither the existing 
Appellate tribunal nor the New Supreme Court of Appeal are 
likely to reverse many of Sir George Jessel’s judgments. 

The office of Master of the Rolls can boast a very respectable 
antiquity, but in these latter days it has been shorn of some of 
its traditional dignities. The Custody of the Records is to be 
transferred to a permanent officer, and we have no doubt that, 
in spite of Lord Romilly’s admirable administration of this 
part of his duties, the change is a wise one. It is significant 
that this separation of the literary from the judicial functions of 
the Master of the Rolls takes place contemporaneously with 
theelevation to the Bench of a most erudite and able lawyer, who 
at the same time has less of that culture which we are in the 
habit of regarding as inseparable from the office than any of 
his predecessors in the present century. If Sir George Jessel 
had been able to spare more time from the study of Equity 
for those “ingenuous arts” the pursuit of which emollit 
mores, nec sinit esse feros, his erudition might have been less 
profound, but he would certainly have been more popular 
with those with whom he comes into contact, as well as 
better fitted for the traditional literary functions of a Master 
of the Rolls. But the literary part of those functions 
has passed away from the office, and on the Bench rough 
vigour is more successful than polished mediocrity. Mean- 
time the late Solicitor-General leaves a seat vacant at Dover, 
and it is understood that he will not look for re-election. In 
the last Parliamentary speech, we believe, that Lord Macaulay 
delivered, a masterpiece of the rhetoric of illustration, as well 
as a triumph of close logic over loose and ignorant prejudice, 


he persuaded the House of Commons to reject Lord Hotham’s | 


absurd little Bill, which proposed to incapacitate the Master of 
the Rolls for sitting in the Lower House. But this year, with- 
ut public notice or Parliamentary discussion, two lines in the 
Judicature Act have accomplished what Lord Hotham failed to 
do. All Judges, whether of the High Court or of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal, are disqualified, according to the 9th Clause of 
the Act, for sitting in the House of Commons. The Act, how- 
ever, does not come into force for fifteen months, so 
that, if Sir George Jessel pleased, he might insist on 
the peculiar privilege of his office, and claim re-election from 
his constituents in Dover. It is probable that in any case he 
would not have chosen this course, especially as the seat will 
most likely be won by a Tory ; but the certainty that he would 
have to resign in November, 1874, disposes of the matter. Of 
late years when the Master of the Rolls has not been a Member 


of the House of Commons, he has generally been raised to the 
Peerage—as in the cases of Lord Cottenham, Lord Langdale, 
and Lord Romilly. But unless the Peers are ready to recon- 
sider the Oaths’ question, and to withdraw their discreditable 
opposition to the ennobling of Jews, Sir George Jessel, —a 
Jew, and an orthodox Jew,—will hardly have a seat in either 
House of Parliament. When the Codification of the Law 
comes to be discussed his absence will be felt. 
| The Government, in the present position of parties, will 
| find it difficult to select a suitable successor for Sir George 
| Jessel. It is idle to hope that any lawyer now outside the 
| House can be brought in as Solicitor-General. Few seats will be 
| available until the Dissolution, and those few Liberal lawyers 
| will not find it easy to win. If Mr. Fitzjames Stephen had 
| been successful at Dundee, he would have had paramount 
claims, and for the special work of a code no more thoroughly 
| qualified man could be found. But he is out of Parliament, 
| and as far as we can see, is not likely to get in for the pre- 
sent. In the House of Commons there are not more than 
seven or eight Liberal lawyers, and of these only one is a 
member of the Equity Bar; so that if it be thought needful 
to continue the accepted practice of choosing one law oflicer 
from each branch of the profession, Mr. Gladstone will find 
the task of filling Sir George Jessel’s place a perplexing one. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt has won a distinguished place in the 
|House of Commons, and in debate the heavy metal of his 
_ polished and ponderous common-place has a certain effect. 
But he never enjoyed a leading practice, and since his 
entrance into the House he has lost his large Parlia- 
/mentary business. Apart from the idea which is sug- 
| gested by his speeches, that he looks rather for political than 
| for professional promotion, he may be said to have now left the 
| Bar, and though Mr. Disraeli saluted him during last Session as 
a future Attorney-General, we cannot consider him a probable 
| successor to the new Master of the Rolls. Two able and dis- 
| tinguished members of the Common-law Bar—Mr. Henry 
| James and Mr, Watkin Williams—have been named as pos- 
sible law officers. The reputation of Mr. James is the higher 
of the two, both in a Parliamentary and in a professional sense ; 
but that of Mr. Williams is respectable, and while Mr. Williams 
has been a very loyal supporter of Government, Mr. James 
has sometimes exhibited his undoubted talent for debate in 
a free style of criticism that could not be pleasing to those 
criticised. In spite of a prevalent rumour, we decline to 
| believe that there can be any thought of raising Mr. West, 
the Member for Ipswich, to the vacant place. No appoint- 
'ment could contribute more to weaken the Government 
and disgust the profession. Mr. West is supposed to 
be a rigorous reformer of judicial establishments, and 
his policy of cutting down the County-Court Judge- 
ships led to a sharp encounter early this year be- 
‘tween Mr. Henry James and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Hinde Palmer may be considered to be “ out 
of the running”; they are a generation older than the men we 
‘have named. Mr. Henry Matthews, a very sound lawyer, 
who has also made his mark as a debater, is excluded from 
‘the competition by the fact that he is an English Catholic, 
| professing semi-Conservative opinions, who has been chosen on 
Nationalist principles by an Irish borough in opposition to an 
Irish Liberal law officer. The one representative of the 
Equity Bar on the Liberal side of the House is Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, who has a good practice in Chancery, but as yet has 
hardly stepped into the front rank either in Parliament or out 
of it. We have, then, rapidly run through the possible nomi- 
nations to the Solicitor-Generalship. The choice—if a 
Member of the House must be chosen, though if there be a 
dissolution in the autumn the restriction is needless—is very 
limited. But supposing Mr. Henry James to be reasonably 
| sure of re-election at Taunton, his would be, we should think, 
| by far the strongest and the most satisfactory appointment. 














THE ULSTER ORANGEMEN. 


HERE are some remarkable signs of the abatement of 

faction in the province of Ulster. The great Orange 
‘anniversaries have been celebrated this year with only a very 
slight amount of riot, and absolutely, we believe, without 
murder. Yet there was no abstinence on the part of the 
Protestants from the sights and sounds which have hitherto 
‘rarely failed to provoke the Ulster Catholics at some point of 
|the province to add to the bloodshed of the Battle of the 
|Boyne. The drums, which through whole counties make 
| midsummer nights’ dreams impossible, were, it is said, bigger 
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and more numerous this year than before, and were beaten | at once their musical taste as well as their political g ™. 
during the months of June and July with unflagging pertina- | pathies by playing and applauding such airs as ‘ Garsyeuse® 
city from twilight to dawn, as well as on all processional occar and the ‘ White Cockade.’” This language is very creditable 
sions and opportunities. Orange flags, Orange sashes, Orange and, we trust, reflects a general sentiment of the Orange 
lilies were not less numerously and conspicuously displayed; body. Indeed, there is some evidence that it does, me 
nor was less bad whisky drunk in toasting the memory of especially the postponement of a formal reception of the 
King William and anticipating an evil end tothe Pope. Still Canadian Orange deputation near Belfast from the 15th tg 
the Catholics made next to no sign. A word of order had the 16th, on the score that the Catholics were entitled to 
gone forth among them, and it was implicitly obeyed. The undisturbed enjoyment of the former day. The principal 
Newry Telegraph, an Orange organ of high repute, describes | political organisation of the Catholics, the Ulster Catholic 
their attitude in the following harmonious period. “ Twelfth of | Association, has made a still more laudable effort in the interest 
July demonstrations turned the grand anniversary into an en- of the public peace. They issued an address on the Ist of 
joyable holiday over the whole province, no unkindly or unneigh- August, requesting their people to abstain absolutely from al} 
bourly feeling being manifested on theside of the RomanCatholic | public parades and processions on the 15th. How far this 
people, but on the contrary, many individuals of that religious advice has been heeded we shall know within a few hours, 
persuasion participating in the amusement which cheery hearts | In the present temper of the province, it is possible that such 
ordinarily derive from fifing and drumming and attractive an act of general abstention on the part of the Catholics 
parade of gay but mystical insignia.” This is all the more | would lead to the general desuetude of those barbarous ang 
remarkable, that 1873 is regarded by Orangemen as one of the | perilous demonstrations. Even Lord Erne must soon be con- 
most notable years in the annals of their peculiar institution. | vinced that it is worse than absurd to celebrate the victories 
A Canadian deputation had arrived in Ulster to testify to the | of the Boyne and Aughrim in a country in which Mr. Glad. 
veneration with which the memory of King William is re- | stone has within three or four years abolished every institution 
garded by the lumberers of the St. Lawrence and the log- | and symbol of Protestant ascendancy. 
rollers of Ottawa. It was announced that Malta had been| Once convinced—which he is not yet—that the union 
just added to the foreign conquests of Orangedom, so that if | between Church and State is absolutely at an end, and that 
Mr. Gladstone should be tempted to renew Lord Palmerston’s | even Brother Disraeli can see no better way of serving the 
invitation to the Pope, his Holiness may have the opportunity | Protestant cause than chartering a Catholic University, the 
of being serenaded, in the Palace of St. John, with the Kentish | Ulster Orangeman will become as staunch a Liberal as his 
fire and the stirring strains of “ Protestant Boys.” /cousin the Scot. Nothing but its religious animosities has 
The suspicion that naturally occurs to the English mind on | hitherto given the vote of Ulster to the Tories, and to the 
verifying the existence of this preternatural truce, is that | most ignorant and intractable clique of Tories in the House of 
somehow or other an understanding has been arrived at between | Commons,—its religious animosities, aided by the pressure 
the chiefs of the Orangemen and the Fenians; but for such | which the landlords, in the unprotected state of tenant right 
a suspicion there does not appear to be any foundation in fact. | before the Land Act was passed, were able to maintain on their 
Fenianism never was very powerful in Ulster, and can hardly | tenants’ votes. But Tenant Right is now the law of the land; 
be said to exist there at present. The old hard line| the next election will take place under the protection of the 
between Orangeman and Papist has been kept sharply | Ballot; and the Catholics of Ulster have hitherto shown no 
drawn to this year by the regular recurrence of murder-| disposition to start Home-Rule candidates, and have always 
ous fights in the public ways, and hard swearing in staunchly supported Protestant Liberals, provided they were 
the public courts. No man, woman, or child on either side | not offensively sectarian in their speeches and addresses, when- 
could, on the Ist of July in any year, feel free from danger of | ever hitherto, on rare occasions, a chance has offered of con- 
sudden death before the end of it. It has been for some time | testing an Ulster seat. The conquest of Ulster for the Liberal 
alleged on both sides that the Party Processions Act, which | party would be equal to fifty votes on a division. 
gave the local magistracy large powers of restraining and | 
interdicting such assemblies, in reality caused instead of pre- m 
venting breaches of the peace; and that if processions on the THE AGRARIAN RIOTS IN INDIA. 
Protestant and Catholic festivals were impartially tolerated, HE agrarian discontent in Bengal, which has now, by the 
there would occur no disturbance or bloodshed. In many | latest telegrams, appeared in four counties, may be 
cases, no doubt, the interposition of a body of police or|a mere worry; but it also may turn out a very serious 
soldiers between the two mobs has led to violent attempts to| affair, so serious that it may be worth while to explain 
provoke the action of the public force against one side or the | to our readers roughly what it is. It might be briefly 
other, has given scope to the action of partisan magistrates, | described as a revolt of the tenantry against enhancement 
and has also sometimes exposed the men employed to injury | of rent, but it is unhappily mixed up with other and much 
from both sides. It was alleged by Mr. Johnston on the one| more perplexing questions. When Lord Cornwallis pro- 
side, and the O'Donoghue on the other, that if there were no| jected the Perpetual Settlement, or fundamental law of 
such law the peace would be better kept, and the experience of | tenure in Bengal, there can be little doubt that he intended 
the last month has sustained their contention. The Catholics|to turn the Zemindars or rent collectors and nobles into 
by common consent everywhere abstained from counter-| English country gentlemen, paying a quit-rent to the 
demonstrations. On the other hand, they made active pre-| Sovereign power, but able to evict their tenantry as they 
paration for processions on their own account on the 15th of | chose. The whole power, however, intellectual and moral, 
August, the Féte of the French Empire, which since Sedan both of the Civil Service and of the India House, was applied 
has, it would seem, been added to the Irish political holidays. | to resist this plan as a criminal injustice, and although a 
Drums of gigantic size are stated to have formed a noticeable | pledge was given that the Zemindar who paid his quit-rent 
item in the imports of Belfast and Newry: The Saxon trader | should never be disturbed, the tenantry were invested with a 
impartially provides drums for Trojan and for Tyrian—ribbons | nearly similar right, subject to some indefinite liability to 
also; and Manchester's stock of green ribbon has hardly been | enhancement if the country grew rich. After one terrible 
so low since Allen was hanged as it is at present. The | struggle under the new law, which lasted twenty years, and in 
Orange organ which we have already quoted pathetically ap-| which many of the oldest houses in Bengal went down 
peals to its brethren to observe as good behaviour as the | under their load of debts and mortgages, the expected results 
Catholics, ‘Is,’ it asks, “the public mind disquieted by | began to accrue. The land rent was regularly paid, com- 








doubt or fear that the magnanimity so honourable to Roman | petition arose for land, and a conflict began between Zemindars 
Catholics has failed to be appreciated by Protestants, and may | and tenantry which has never ceased. Efforts were made to 
not be reciprocated? A suspicion so dishonouring to the | raise renteven on the hereditary tenants, and were desperately 
Protestants of Ulster ought not to have place in the minds of | resisted, while the new tenants were, as they expressed it, “left 
rational men. Irishmen have turned a new leaf; and it has| only their skins.” Moreover, under the perfect peace main- 
been seen that they can ‘bear and forbear.’ Since Roman | tained by the British Government, the people began to mul- 
Catholics quietly looked on at Orange processions, taking no | tiply in the ratio first revealed by the new Census—that is, 
umbrage at either Orange insignia or such tunes as the ‘ Pro- | to multiply like Chinese—the pressure for land beeame exces- 
testant Boys’ and the ‘Boyne Water,’ we cannot believe that | sive, the prices of produce continually increased, and the fight 
there is cause for imputing to Protestants of any grade either | between tenants and landlords waxed continually warmer. 
incapacity or disinclination to return the courtesy by good- | Usually it was carried on in the Courts, but cases are known of 
naturedly contemplating the parade and the distinctive emblems | landlords dying of snake-bite if they took too much rent ; and 
of fellow-countrymen who prefer the Green, and who indicate | in the Eastern counties, the resistance sometimes amounted to 
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a 
civil war, the tenantry and the Zemindars’ retainers fighting the | tenantry, cannot allow the whole principle of property to be 


out with clubs, bill-hooks, and very rarely, muskets. 
Happen what might, the quit-rent was always paid, a Govern- 
ment sale for arrears not only extinguishing the landlord’s 
rights, but all rights under him ; and the Government looked 
on very happily, as at a combat of rats and mice which had 
no political meaning. ; ; 
Three processes were, however, going on all this while 
which very materially altered the relation of the contending 
arties. The population, in the first place, was doubling, and 
every new man wanted land, labour on the soil for bare wages 
being to the Bengalee the last depth, we will not say of de- 
ation, but of discomfort. The notion that “ whose is the 
sweat, his is the soil,” is very deeply rooted in Bengal, and so 
is the idea that the Sovereign ought to protect the lowest 
class ; and not finding either idea work, getting no land, and 
fearfully low wages, the labourers without land bid for 
land with a hunger like that of Irishmen or Neapolitans. 
Then, under a civilised Government, fighting went gradually 
out of fashion, and every dispute was sent to the Law 
Courts, where of course wealth told, and the tenantry, 
right or wrong, had very little chance indeed. 
especially in the East, the tenants in great numbers became | 
Mussulmans, and as all Mussulmans, like all Freemasons, | 
are brethren when convenient, and will not be oppressed | 
beyond a certain point, the outbreaks of resistance to en- | 
hancement became much more frequent and dangerous to 
the Zemindars. An Act, again, popularly called Act 10, of | 
1859, stripped the Zemindars of many of their feudal privi- | 
leges, such as that of compelling any tenant to attend the | 
Estate Office by force, and though full of compensations, still | 
created an impression among the tenantry that the Sovereign | 
was on their side,—an impression greatly deepened by | 
their long fight and final victory over the Contract | 
Law, the only clearly unjust enactment ever proposed 
in the Indian Legislature. Then came a rush of prosperity 
hardly broken by the Mutiaies, which did not affect Bengal | 
Proper ; then a new struggle by the landlords to get their share | 
of this prosperity ; and finally, the wholly unexpected triumph | 
of the Road Tax. This Tax, intended to fall equally on land- | 
lord and tenant, fell on the tenant entirely; but the Act im- | 
posing it gave him compensation by strengthening him against | 
illegal cesses, and by registering him and his rental enabled 
him to defy false witness as to the rent he had hitherto been | 
paying. An idea, too, spread among the tenantry, not un- | 
natural from their point of view, that as the State was now 
taking cesses from them direct, the landlords had no right to 
do so any more, two sets of extortioners being unbearable, and 
as always happens in India, they elected to choose the State. 
Meanwhile the Zemindars, well aware of all that was going on, 
and well aware also that this Mohammedan tenantry could and | 
would combine in an instant for resistance, resolved to antici- 
pate the Road Act, and fight for at least one final enhancement. 
They carried their cases before the local County Courts, and won 


question 


forthcoming. 





them, probably quite fairly, for Bengal grows richer and richer; 
but the tenantry never believe in the Moonsiffs—many of whom | 
are quite competent and impartial, but many of them timid, | 
and a few corrupt—and only accepted their decrees as signals of | 
action, The Mussulmans of Pubna, say 800,000 souls, formed | 
4 Union, resolved not to pay rent at all except to the British | 
Magistrate, sent out parties to warn all villages in the county, | 


and despatched messengers into Dacca, the richest county in | 


India, where their example was immediately followed; and to 

Tipperah, a half-civilised district, where also, however, the cry 
was raised, “ We are the Queen’s tenants.” Very few out- | 
rages were committed, though, no doubt, a certain amount of 
coercion was used to compel unanimity ; but the cry itself is a | 
new and most dangerous one, meaning nothing less than this,— | 
that the people will pay the land tax, but that they will have | 
no more landlords, an offer which shows that their revolt | 
has no political meaning, but which excessively embarrasses | 
the Government. It has been our policy in India for a| 
century never, if we can help it, to come thoroughly 

athwart the masses, who alone can crush or embarrass us; | 
to keep friends with them, and to remain cold and distant | 
to the nominal holders of the soil. This policy has failed in | 
parts of India where the feudal system still has power, but it | 
has succeeded in Bengal ; succeeded so well that in the Delta, 
asin Russia, the Zemindars are politically powerless. One | 
word from the Viceroy, and they would disappear under a 
tush of the tenantry, just as the nobles of Russia would have | 


done, had they resisted the emancipation of the serfs. But on | 


the other hand, the Government, though drawn towards the | 


upset, and its pledges to the Zemindars to be broken, in order 
to be left face to face with some eight millions of tenants, 
from whom, as it well knows, the full rent would never be 
It has had quite enough of “khas mehals,” or 
estates held under direct management, which never pay, 
which are eaten up bit by bit by the neighbouring Zemindars, 
and which the Revenue Board in that vast area very often 
cannot find. In 1856, we think, it was discovered that the 
Board had lost some 300 or more estates, lost them as if they 
had been pearls dropped into a chalk-pit, and could never find 
them again. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, 
was therefore probably wise when he despatched troops and 
police to the disturbed districts, ordered all men to be quiet under 
penalty of military repression, and promised redress through 
the Courts. Our only doubt is whether he should not have 
sent down a local Commission, as while the affair remains in 
the Courts they will undoubtedly proceed on legal principles, 
without the slightest reference to political danger, which is 
_considerable,—first, because if the tenantry insist on paying their 
| rents into Court, the whole judicial and financial machinery 


Thirdly, | will break down ; and secondly, because the rioters may at last 


refuse to pay rent altogether. We can neither imprison a 
nation nor distrain upon a Presidency, and should have to 
employ force on a scale that would very soon revolt English 
opinion. Even as it is, if the movement spreads, we shall probably 
have to cut the knot in a more or less high-handed manner, 
either by registering the tenants and their rent and forbidding 
any increase, or by compelling the Zemindars to forward all 
receipts to the magistrate, to be by him distributed to the 
people,—a device which, we perceive, one magistrate has 
adopted for himself. 

Another and very singular device is attributed to Sir G. 
Campbell, which is quite in keeping with his character for 
originality and daring, but on which we confess ourselves 
unable to pass a definite opinion. He has appointed several 
Ryots Justices of the Peace. Hundreds of them area great 
deal more competent, as far as knowledge goes, than the 
Zemindars themselves, and if the plan succeeds, it would solve 
untold difficulties in the interior. But we are greatly afraid 
the J.P.’s will hold themselves bound, not to do justice, but 
to protect the poor, and in that case the value of all property 
might be irreparably impaired. It is like appointing Mr. 
Arch and his colleagues Magistrates in Essex. They might 
win the confidence of the multitude, and so calm down the 
Union movement; but they might also head it, and by over- 
awing the police make government impossible. The step 
has been taken, however, and we have only to wait and see 
whether, in addition to every other annoyance, we are to have 
an anti-rent movement throughout that portion of the Empire 
which alone makes India profitable. If the new spirit spreads 
to the opium districts, Mr. Grant Duff's prosperity budgets 
will cease, and next year may show a very sad tale. 





BEFORE THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS, 


EFORE many weeks, the first Direct Elections for the 
Austrian Reichsrath will take place, and the surpassing 
importance of that event can be read in the feverish activity 
of the various political parties throughout the Empire. We 
have explained in such detail the nature of the change which 
has been effected, that there is not much need to return to 
this portion of the subject. The Reichsrath has become a 
Reichstag, an independent and sovereign Imperial Parliament 
has taken the place of that collection of delegations from local 
sovereignties, which used to assemble or not to assemble at 
Vienna, as commonly as not for the despatch of No Business 
in either case. Thanks to the zeal, courage, and dex- 
terity of the Liberal party, thanks also to the aimlessness, 
faintheartedness, and stupidity of the Clerico-Conserva- 
tive alliance, the great object of Centralist endeavour was 
finally achieved last Session, and Liberalism, triumphant all 
along the old line, sees before it, or rather behind it, the con- 
summation of its leading ambition. For years the watchword of 
the Liberal battalions of every arm of the Service has been 
“Reform of the Constitution.” The Constitution is reformed. 
What next? A very slight acquaintance with the features of 
the political situation in Austria is sufficient to reveal the 
presence of a state of affairs not dissimilar from what had been 
painfully evident of late in the ranks of the Liberal Party in 
England, and which, we hope, has been remedied. The 
old battle-shout has served its turn, and before the old disci- 
pline can be renewed, the Austrian Liberals must agree 
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anew upon some common aim, which can give to the divergéncies | exhibited itself, and like the Croats, the Ozechs, the R 
that are apparent and the hesitations that are avowed a master- | manians, the Germans of Austria have shown the influence i. 
thought and a master-impulse. a centrifugal attraction. After 1866, they were still satinfod 
We have touched the very core of the Liberal situation, but | to describe their organisations as “ Austro-German.” Afte 
it is not to be supposed that because the Liberals are divided, | 1870, the ‘‘Austro” disappeared from the designation ' 
the Conservatives are agreed. The Czechs, the Galicians, and | their clubs and societies, which now began to rejoice in a. 
half a score of other nationalities who have been engaged as/ title of ‘“German-National,” and in the support of the 
far back as living memory extends in opposing the Reform of | National-Liberals of Germany. At present, a powerful section 
the Constitution, in denouncing Reform, in exhibiting towards | consider the interests of Germany to be of such paramount 
Reform an aversion so hearty, that they would not touch it importance, that the stigma of “ Nur-Oesterreicher,” or 

| 





even to throw it out of window, but ensconced themselves in a | “ Merely-Austrian,” is freely applied by their organs to such 
majestic abstention until the chance of using their majority | of their fellow-subjects as hesitate to proclaim the pure] 
was gone and the detested measure had finally become law,— | secondary claims of an Austrian allegiance. The consequency 
these malcontent abstentionists of yesterday show by their has been that, in the words of the Ad/yemeine-Zeitung—no 
whole demeanour that they find it extremely disagreeable to| unfriendly witness—“though we are far from ascribing to 
have to eat all their past resolutions to-day. In spite of the| them designs of high treason, it is undeniable that a pronounced 
discomfort of the process, however, they are eating their reso- | anti-Austrian tendency, which avows itself on every opportu. 
lutions, so to speak, almost manfully, and though stubborn old | nity, governs the party, and has been gradually recognised by 
abstentionists, like Rieger of Prague, are still described as| public opinion, and is sedulously watched by the Governments 
capable of preferring death to dishonour, there is little doubt | both at Viennaand Pesth.” On the other hand, by an unhappy 
that even the Riegers will come round before polling-day, | accident, the general mass of the swindlers and thieves who 
and like dutiful obstructives, “burn what they had adored,’ have been ruthlessly exposed by the recent financial catastrophe 
and adore what they had burned.” It is well known that the| have belonged, many in a prominent degree, to the Liberal 
Conservatives are a peculiarly teachable party, and proficiency | party, which now suffers from the disgraceful connection. 

at volte-face has never been confined to British Toryism and| The consequences of the situation are manifold. The 
its educators. The entire body that recently stood in opposi-| Austrian electorate is still divided into the four classes of 
tion to the Auerspergs and Giskras, just as Mr. Disraeli} holders of the rural, urban, proprietorial, and commercial 
opposed Mr. Gladstone in 1866, may accordingly be expected, franchises, and while the rural electors were expected to return 
if not to adopt the principles, at any rate to employ the means | Conservatives as of yore, and the urban electors and commercial 
of the Liberal chiefs, and if possible to outpass them. It is| electors to be, as usual, preponderatingly Liberal, it was calcu. 
true, as we have said, that there is profound division in the! lated that the influence of the Government would secure in 
Conservative ranks, for while some are inclined to make the | addition the Proprietor-class, or Grossgrundbesitzerthum, which 
best of the new Constitution as something that is irrevocable in the complicated electoral system is intended to decide the 
so far as it goes, probably the majority of the party are balance to the one side or the other. The ruin spread by the 
principally thinking, to adopt an expression of the Hohen-| financial failures will not increase the popularity of the Liberal 
wart era, of destroying the accomplished fact by the aid) cause even in the towns, while the deep suspicion in which 
of the accomplished fact. When the Reichsrath can be| the Germanising Liberals are held at Court will lead the 
made, they reason, it can be unmade, and since it is) Grossgrundbesitzerthum to cast its weight into the Conservative 
Sovereign, it can unmake itself. We suspect, however, that scale. It is, accordingly, under unfavourable auspices that the 
if the Conservatives ascertain that they can use the new) battle of Liberalism, confused and distracted by a number 
Reichsrath for their own purposes, a good many of the Im- of irrelevant but mischievous issues, will be fought at 
placables even will unlearn their resentment, and begin tolook the approaching elections. Nor is it to be forgotten, but, 
with more kindness on a detested centralisation. Is it possible,!on the contrary, to be keenly remembered, that behind 
then, that the Liberal party in carrying out their darling | the passionate hosts of Slav nationalism, the moody Conserva- 
measure have been pulling a rod to chastise themselves? We tives, the revengeful victims of the Viennese speculators, and 
must say that, for the present at any rate, it is quite possible | the alarmed and jealous Imperialists and courtiers, stands an 
that this may turn out to be the case, although we would be | indefatigable and co-ordinating power, which has vowed to 


slow to admit that it is certain to be the case. 
In the first place, the disorganisation of victory has made | 


its appearance in the ranks of the conquerors. Allied to carry | 


a great measure in which they have succeeded, they can lay 
their hands upon no other object capable of serving equally 
well as the bond of a new alliance. On the contrary, dissen- 
sions that may fitly be called fundamental have already broken 
out, and threaten to become envenomed. At the same time, 
only one of the causes of quarrel attaches to Liberal principles, 


as such,—the divergence of opinions, namely, as to the amount | 
of toleration to be shown to Denominationalism in the public | 


education of the country. There is a Forster party and a Dixon 
party among the Austrian Liberals, as among the English, with 
this addition, that League tenets, as we should style them, 
are much more advanced and still more unbending in Vienna 
and Linz than in London and Birmingham. For weeks past, 
Minister Stremayer has been the butt of the strongest in- 
vectives for his alleged condescensions to Clericalism, 
and while the Government is fiercely attacked by its 
own supporters, the Conservatives who detest it and 
the Clericals who can never forgive the rupture of the 
Concordat are busy in rousing the popular feeling against the 
exorbitant pretensions of the extreme Secularists, while ren- 
dering no thanks for the comparative cordiality of the 
moderate Liberals. Liberalism might, however, be trusted to 
supply the antidote to its own disorders, and were there 
nothing but a purely party dispute in question, time and 
reflection could be expected to bring the remedy. Unfortu- 
nately for the prospects of the great combination of German 


| undo not only 1870, but 1866 and 1859. Divided on many 
points of internal policy, the Cardinal Von Schwartzenburg and 
the Cardinal Von Rauscher are united, with the union of Rome, 
against New Germany and New Italy. Political observers have 
good reason to study the results of the Austrian struggle. It 
|is the maintenance or the displacement of the existing dis- 
‘tribution of power in Europe which will be in question, ata 

thousand polling-booths from the Sudetic Mountains to the 
| littoral of Dalmatia. 





| DISCONTENT IN THE ARMY. 

- is only right that the constituencies should know why 
there is “discontent” in the Army—meaning, according 
to the latest official definition of the term, the Officers who 
‘are enraged at the abolition of Parchase—whether the dis- 
content is well or ill founded, and what justification there 
‘may be for the recent action adopted by the Conservative 
‘party in the House of Lords. Hitherto the Army, even in 
‘its restricted sense, has not been a party question ; it has now 
| been made so, for the first time, by the Conservative Duke of 
‘Richmond, under the distinguished patronage of his Royal 
| Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Commanding- 
,in-Chief. The pretext is that officers “have suffered grievous 
‘injury in consequence” of Purchase abolition ; that they have 
a right at least to inquiry, and that so great is their distrust 
of the War Office and the Purchase Commissioners, no inquiry 
will satisfy them unless it be one conducted by an independent 
tribunal. We pass over the fact that the malcontents have 





and commercial interests which has swayed the destinies of | claimed to be judged by others than their immediate superiors, 
Austria with little interruption for so many years, there are that their claim has been allowed by Conservatives, who thus 
evils at work much less susceptible of cure or eradication. | illustrate the notions they entertain of discipline and due 
The Austro-Germans have been the backbone of Austrian! subordination, and more strangely still, that the Commander- 
Liberalism, nor had the pride which they felt in their! in-Chief has aided and abetted the discontented officers in 
Teutonic kinship been hitherto a disadvantage in the realm | obtaining their demand. We come to the facts. When Par- 
of the Hapsburgs. Of late, however, a development has | chase was abolished ample provision was made by the House 
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of Commons, not only for the grant of compensation for sums | was prepared and willing to hear and redress genuine grievances 
jgally expended in purchasing commissions, but for sums | arising under the operation of an Act which could not foresee all 
jilegally expended. Steady violation of law was over- | cases. He knew that officers exceptionally placed had obtained 
Jooked, and the State agreed to buy up, at fancy prices, | exceptional compensation. He knew also—we have it under his 
the stock in which military men traded and jobbed. | own admission—that even if an independent inquiry were 
Finding they had readily obtained so much—agreeably dis- | granted, the bulk of the cases paraded as grievances must be 
sppointed—the officers who considered promotion as a property, | set aside, transgressing as they do not only the bounds of 
gid the right to sell at illegal prices as a freehold, began to reason, but the bounds of decency. Yet, knowing this, he 
think that a little exertion would bring them still greater | declaimed loudly on the existence of discontent as an all-suffi- 
advantages. In the autumn of last year they “combined,” | cient reason, without considering what sort of discontent it was, 
but were too wise to “strike,” and found a ready helper in and abandoning his neutral position, placed the authority of 
(Colonel Augustus Anson, whose hostility to Purchase abolition | the Commander-in-Ohief at the disposal of the Tory leader. 
amounts to a mania. The Duke of Cambridge forbade | He struck a blow at the abolition of Purchase and the party 
petitioning by common form, and some people were foolish which carried it through, but he really hit his own position, 
enough to hope that he had resolved to use his authority in | for we shall not be able to forget that the head of the Horse 
the Military Olub for the purpose of preventing the Abolition Guards’ Department has chosen to ally himself with one party 
question from being reopened. They gave him credit for a desire | in the State; and he struck discipline, since one successful 








to uphold a generous law, and support a War Minister who had | inroad begets another, and what is humbly sought one day 
shown an exemplary readiness to remedy cases of injustice not | is demanded the next. It is not the first example 
strictly provided for bya general law. Those whoanticipated such | of an almost authorised hostility to reforms which have in- 
action on the part of his Royal Highness were mistaken. In- | vaded the domain of privilege, and sought to convert a class 
stead of putting down the discontent with a firm hand, his | into a nationalarmy. We do not forget the speeches of Lord 
office suggested the mode whereby the combination of last Abinger, when the gunners and engineers received an instal- 
autumn might put its complaints in a shape not only quite | ment of justice ; nor the transactions at Sandhurst, or the talk in 
legal, but susceptible of being made a Parliamentary Paper, the House of Lords which preceded and encouraged that display ; 
and the basis for a party motion in the Upper Chamber. A | nor the canvassing which preceded the petitions of last autumn, 
premium was put upon discontent, whether just or unjust, and | followed by the memorials of this spring. ‘“ New Presbyter is 
when the plan of campaign was complete, the Duke of Rich- | but old Priest writ large.” These and other proceedings led 
mond appeared as the principal assailant and the Duke of! up to the party vote of the Conservative ears and the con- 
Cambridge as the chief ally. Adopting Prussian tactics, the 'stituencies should bear in mind steadily that a Tory restora- 
Conservative leader, with his assured majority, attacked in | tion means, for one thing, the vitiation of military reform, 
front, and the “or xt Cambridge, turning the flank of his | and the return, if not of Purchase, yet of privilege and 
colleagues, poured in a hot fire from the flank. Victory was | vested interests in some other shape, which the taxpayer will 
won, but ge “_" triumph of a class at the expense of disci- | be called upon to tolerate or buy out. The duty of the 
pline, which will be less observed than ever, now that the | Government, under the circumstances, is to refrain from doing 
Conservatives have determined to make what they call the | anything they were not prepared to do had no Commission 
Army, by which they mean the officers,—rank and file are of been obtained ; that is, to redress all real cases of grievance 
no account—a party question. | not inconsistent with the Act and policy of 1871; and they 
Colonel Anson, a brave soldier who has won deserved | ean do this, although deserted by the Commander-in-Chief on 
honours, but who is a headlong politician on this subject, has | the first public occasion when his boasted neutrality was put 
defended the conduct of his comrades. He says “* the officers | to the test. He is covered at present by the Minister of War 
make no objection to the abolition of Purchase,” which is cer- | from attacks in Parliament, but if the Commander-in-Chief is 
tainly news, but “they complain that they have been deprived | to become a party man, it will be absolutely necessary to re- 
of their retirements.” The phrase is ingenious, but the fact | consider what immunities he shall enjoy, and what position he 
i 7 what the officers say is, that as they can no longer | should occupy in the executive Government. 
illegally purchase promotion, or obtain it without purchase | Pn le en as RE 
and sell it like an estate, they should receive such moneys from ee Te 
the national Treasury as they might—not necessarily would— | THE ENGLISH PILGRIMAGE TO PARAY-LE-MONIAL, 
have got had a gross and discreditable violation of law /[\HE simple allegation that most Catholics are fools, and the 
not been summarily put down. Had Parliament re-| rest knaves, by which our contemporaries explain the recent 
tricted it to the payment of regulation pri | “ 
stricted its action to the payment of regulation prices, n0 | revivals of Pilgrimages in Western Europe, does not satisfactorily 
officer = ae ee a penny of his ovet-regulation 1N | explain the facts of the case. In the first place, most men, except 
od gle rvs : gee question of the so-called «‘ Retire- | yir, Whalley, have met Catholics who were neither knaves nor 
a Reena eke 3 his which — bee settled “re I, | fools, and who still exulted in these pilgrimages; and in the 
! ' th “e nagar y : ry e a pend epee , a n one | second place, supposing the majority fools, an explanation of their 
falflment . he nad _— iy cages ee a pad vd by vad folly, so widely spread as it is, is still required. After making 
oo - ee oe eee Se eee © Army — | every allowance forfashion, excitement, and the desire for a novelty, 
the terms he enumerates being the right to violate the statute : - : nar hag 
’ ° “ : there still remains enough of enthusiasm or fanaticism in the 
and the Queen’s Regulations—under which terms, he says, | ,, ae ai 
ak st F | French pilgrimages to Lourdes to anger Protestants, and incite 
I might have earned the lieutenant-colonelcy of a Cavalry | . 
‘ . 2000” sos 'them to say that Frenchmen are hopeless children, and to exer- 
regiment, representing some £12,000.” And this is the sort | decided political infl Seuhen ho 
of allegation which the Conservative Peers consider should be 3. ay = te 7 oe ee ee + ee 
submitted to an “independent tribunal”! Colonel Anson Moreover, ye theres for the moment convince that Germans, 
says that the officers are free to ask that faith shall be kept being victorious, cannot be fools, but no pilgrimage yet 
with them. Certainly, but more than faith has been kept set on foot in France in any degree rivals the annual 
with them. They broke the law when they purchased | pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at ‘Treves, which frequently 
commissions at over-regulation ; they broke the law and | included 100,000 persons; or the pilgrimage to the bones at 
punished as severely as they could, by a not over-refined | Cologne, in which a naturalist like Miiller was found to join, 
rattening process, all who would not and did not joins though joining, he a dévot of dévots, was compelled to admit 
that the bones he saw were those of calves. All such exhibitions 


them in defying the law. When the evil practice was abo- : 
lished those who loved it had their option; they could have might indeed be described in the succinct and satisfactory phrase 


retired, taking out all the money they had put into the specu- | of ‘‘Continental mummeries,” but now here are Englishmen 
| going—Englishmen like the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Walter 


lation. A generous provision enabled them to do this; and | 
| Kerr and 500 others whom the body of the people rather 


the discontent displayed by those who rejected the option is . 
not of a character which any high officer, responsible for dis- | respect—and who certainly are on other occasions ordinary, 
cipline, should sanction with his countenance. The extravagance | stiff-necked, hard-headed persons of the English persuasion, 


of their demands may be fairly estimated from the fact that | apt not to believe in anything they cannot see, touch, and 
Colonel Anson considers their case to stand on all-fours with | handle. What are they going for, with the blessing of Arch- 
that of non-commissioned officers and men “deprived, by an | bishop Manning, supposed to be rather an astute person, and at all 
arbitrary Act of Government, of the pensions promised them | events, one whom Englishmen see and hear at least as often as 
when they enlisted! ” | they see and hear any ordinary member of Parliament? Why 

The conduct of the Duke of Cambridge is undoubtedly that | are they going next month on pilgrimage to the shrine of Marie 
which is most reprehensible. He knew that the Government Alacoque, at Paray-le-Monial,—to the shrine, that is, of the 








' 
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most doubtful ‘‘miracle” recorded even in the annals of the | the Pilgrims, and we do not know that they are to be ridiculed 
Roman Church, one absolutely beyond evidence, except from the | for a desire which Protestants, could they, from the very nature 
hysteric girl herself,—to reverence a heroine whose narrative or ‘of their faith, only feel it, would assuredly fulfil. [| 
- Ind 
legend seems to Protestants quite the most disgusting and irre- | apart from the legend, Protestants do fulfil it. Is there ommie : 
verent of the dozen or so reported in this half-century by hysterical | much more ridiculous in a pilgrimage, say to Jerusalem or Se 
dévotes? They are going, these nobles, and gentry, and common | Peter's, for those who believe in either, than in keeping Sunday oa 
LCA MME tt x = 
’ e | 4 ity. 
silliness or fraud be attributed to the Duke of Norfolk in such a| ‘The direct good of pilgrimages for those who believe in their 
— = nent won “4 portage age enc his ret in bi poe is, we agg that deepening of belief which often 
ceptical lawyers ¢ whi will affirm that he is neither fraudulent | follows the doing of religious acts in common—the Toot-theory 
nor silly. Why have his brains quitted him, and his sense of of public worship—a deepening distinctly perceptible amon 
dignity, and his perception of the ridiculous for this occasion | Mohammedan Hadjis or pilgrims who have seen sg 
only? The Jtecord will say because his priesthood wish it, but | and who, scoundrels as they often are—thinking their Hadji. 
the priesthood will retort with cruel cogency that their influence | ship exempts them from morality—return almost always more 
over the English nobility is very slight indeed; that if there | convinced that Mohammed was a divine teacher; whil 
5 | = 1 e th 

exists a class of Catholics who may be declared as stiff-necked | evil is that which so often follows any mere act of fantie, 
as Hebrews, it is they; that they give as much trouble as the spiritual lethargy and disappointment, and desire not for a higher 
Jews ever gave the prophets; and that if all of them are to | spiritual life, but for other and yet harder tasks to satisfy the 
be saved, they will need as much mercy as any heretics. They | soul, penances, obediences, and trials of the faith, which never 
rte “a xe oooh hoen precise —— yee rode into | — ee It is like wr ro for seen pap which 
4 f , ve olics, and very sin- | if encouraged becomes an overwhelming passion, till a pilgrim jg 
cerely determined, all the same, that the welfare of England should | of all men in all countries the most likely to make or eerie 
count with them before aught else. Why, then, are they going | ous or nonsensical vow, and to concentrate all his energy upon him. 
on pilgrimage, a monstrous thing, not heard of among Englishmen self and his religious state, just as dyspeptics concentrate all their 
for four centuries, any more than open processions? We confess the thoughts upon their own health till their sympathies for others perish, 
explanations contained in the words ‘‘silliness” and ‘‘ fanaticism” | and those only seem to them brethren who will feed their introverted 
do not quite satisfy us, and that the phenomenon, for it is a | fancies and hysteric belief that disease is advancing fast to eat them 
phenomenon, very new and very strange, requires @ more | up. Like self-inflicted penances, pilgrimages impair the power of 
oo a We peered Pn are going partly to = mind for true “yy ed improvement or advance, and either 
justify, as it were, a very remarkable Continental movement, but | induce a state o iseased introspectiveness, or among the 
chiefly because in them, as in almost all fervent Catholics, English | vulgar fill it with a pride which dispenses readily with moral ob- 
or sip tag nae is a thirst obiger to test and to a their | ligation. The Revivalist is sometimes, among emotional races we 
own fai y doing some great religious act seen of all men, | may say often, a permanently changed man; but if he is not, if 
which shall demonstrate to their own consciences that there is a reaction sets im, he is sure to be a worse one. His hot-bath of 
a aa — own minds as to the substantive reality | belief has relaxed instead of repairing the religious muscles of his 
of their own belief. The more contemptible the act, the better. | mind. 
The Church has sanctioned the pretensions of Marie Alacoque, 
and the more they dislike the story, the more it revolts | THE BUSINESS OF AMUSEMENT. 
the English side of their minds, the more puzzled their; /[YHACKERAY was always harping on the idea that itisa 
intellects become by its absurdity, the more they feel the | serious business for Harlequin to make people laugh. Him- 
thirst for devotion,—the necessity, as it were, for a bath of | self a great master of the droll, he probably deduced from his own 
faith, for the indulgence of what is really, though of course to | consciousness the belief that extraordinary capacity to amuse 
them unconsciously, the very sensuousness of conviction. A | others is generally associated with a delicacy of nervous organisa- 
better legend, a more reasonable pilgrimage, a nobler travail would | tion and an emotional sensibility which render their possessor 
attract them less, because they would more suspect themselves of | specially liable to pain, Nature, in her queer and often cruel way, 
an admixture of human motives. They are going, because they | seems to exult in illustrating the principle of Vos non volis. Market- 
are nobles, because they are keen men, because they are suscep- | gardeners seldom eat fruit, fishermen seldom taste fish, grocers’ 
a alike a ws caste ai note _ doubt by an act which | panei easily surfeited on et critics of all ee wish 
in its very absurdity, as it seems to us Protestants, is a proof to | that some Lethe could be discovered, by dipping in which they 
themselves, as to the world at large, that nothing but faith could | might recover that freshness of taste ‘and keenness of perception 
veo them wow 8 : ond ae The a yor 0 which the habit of professional judging has dulled ; and few people, 
subtle brains and habit of satire, do the very samething. Anybody | we imagine, lead a harder life, or enjoy less of unconstrained and 
who ye a men bred in me ge ty of ae — from | happy laughter, than those who avow it as their vocation to enter- 
enjoyment, sick from over-worship and servility, wander naked | tain the community. Perhaps we ought to confine the applica- 
= apy tw epee aie . a se expiate their | tion of this remark to the rank and file of what, in the Era news- 
ins, or attract attention from the whole world, does not under- | paper, is called “the profession,” or at least, to these and the 
stand Hindooism, or what bhakti (faith) means, or what is the subalterns and non-commissioned officers. Of the few persons of 
. for ae rps es arpa ny eae -- search commanding genius in the theatrical and musical world, who have 
te) e enjoyment of perfect faith which actuates the devotees | but to hold out their hand to fortune in order to be helped over 
of that marvellous, and in England little comprehended, super- | all difficulties and seated in the high places of respect and affluence, 
stition. There is to some minds—minds at bottom differently | we do not speak. Possibly they have their own labours and sorrows. 
built from the English religious Protestant mind, as well | It may be no easy matter to keep artistic skill, even when accom- 
. es or Ey rench ane ga mend eee | panied with genius, at that high pitch of burnishing which can be 
or the faith in such an act, as keen as that which induced the | relied on to fix the wandering eye of the public ; and there is no 
se er. a pet ean hag oe a man proud reason to believe that, in the majority of cases, the irritability of 
oslaying, to dance naked before the Ark, just as the great Indian | genius decreases in proportion to its genuineness or its rarity. 
noble dances without a rag on before the car of Juggernaut. That But of those ‘‘ professionals” who take rank with poets or his- 
We approve such an act we cannot sayat all. To us it seems that | torians of established reputation we do not now speak. For one 
even from the Catholic point of view it is an indulgence in spiri- thing, their ways and feelings are comparatively hidden from us. 
tual luxury of an effeminate and almost demoralising kind, and ‘They do not advertise. We refer to that vast brotherhood and 
we should expect the pilgrims, like the Hadjis who visit Mecca | sisterhood who invite us in the strongest possible terms to know 
from the same motive, to return as Crusaders so often | all about them, and proclaim in eloquent advertisements their power 
did —the whole Order of the Temple, for example— to amuse and delight mankind. We have been looking over the 
with less respect alike for God and man. Pilgrimage strikes | advertising columns in several successive numbers of the ra, and 
us as rather silly, without its old cleansing accompaniment have been impressed with the notion, first, that the world which 
of severe effort, through physical pain, to subdue the flesh; and | opened upon us is one of which most people know very little ; and, 
these men are not going to walk begging their way barefoot inthe second place, that the business of amusing men, women, 
through strange lands, but going in carriages, and by trains and children, is, even at this holiday season of the year, 0 
specially organised for their behoof—a Cook's self-conducted laughing mabter. The element of mere fun probably takes a 
party on an excursion towards Paradise—but it does not go strike more prominent place among entertainments in August than it 
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sould in Mareb. A large proportion, however, of the “artists” | joke. And we must say that the zeal with which the various 
whose advertisements are before us are in harness the whole year | artists acquit themselves on the stage corresponds to the profes- 
round; and the sole variation by which their mode of existence sions of their advertisements. We have read books which bore on 

be enlivened depends upon change of town for country, or every page the marks of indolence and carelessness, we have 
on episodical tours in America or on the Continent. The | listened to dozens of drowsy and drowsy-making sermons, we have 
word fun” must indeed be taken to include ar of . pony languid articles (the reader may think we are doing so 
kinds, except that which belongs to the tragic stage. e word now ), but we never saw dancer, acrobat, rope-walker, or panto- 
st pensation ” is the most comprehensive and accurate that can be | mimist on the stage without feeling that the performer was doing 
used to define what the motley host of performers aim at. We his or her very best, and that it was by a determined effort of 
cannot pretend to give, with any peg ate ea - | brain, of nerve, of will, of muscle, that the particular skill which 
completeness, & list of the names they call themselves or the | astonished us had been attained. The advertisements are almost 
specialities they profess. Wizards and ventriloquists, equilibrists, universally dumb on the question of money payment, but we 
contortionists, jugglers, wire-walkers, rope-dancers, mimics, | fear that it is a scanty and precarious livelihood which most of 
acrobats, fakirs, spiral-bicycle ascensionisis, trapezists, gro-| these assiduous artists realise. ‘‘A good double drummer” is 

asts, tumbling clowns, and flying jumpers, are | offered 303s. per week, and euphonium and trombone playe 

ie aon at on catch ee eye. Peculiariticn of sex | “if maha a single, 308," In a large number of Jinan 
and age are carefully specified. Infant Venuses, infant pianists, | ments it is said that the salary will be ‘low, but sure,” and it is 





baby acrobats, lion-tamers twelve years old, female walkers of 
1,000 miles in 1,000 hours, ‘ the smallest vocalist and comedian in 
the world,” ‘* the child wonder,” ‘the greatest female contortionist | 
in the world,” announce their charms and achievements. ‘These ad- 
gertisers are clearly of opinion that there is a good deal in a name. 
In fact, it rather surprises us that no one advertises his skill in 
fitting names to performances, and we think it probable that, if 
we extended our survey through a sufficient number of advertise- | 





very often thought advisable to add to other inducements to 
‘‘ write” the hint conveyed in the words ‘“‘ money sure.” Per- 
formers, there is reason to believe, are victimised oftener than 
other members of the community who earn about the same nomi- 
nal wages. ‘A Victim,” writing to the Era, makes this state- 
ment :—‘* Some few weeks ago, a man, calling himself ‘ B. H.,’ 
advertised in your paper for a full Dramatic Company. From the 
answers he received he selected parties from all parts of the king- 


ment columns, we should light upon some professor of nomen- | dom to open at the theatre mentioned. After having played a week, 
clature who, for a consideration, furnishes ‘‘a commodity of good | they received a few shillings, with great promises that all should be 
names ” to persons bringing forward novelties. We could almost | paid on the following Saturday, but when that day arrived, he in- 
fancy that the hand of some such genius is traceable in a few of | formed the company that Treasury would take place after the first 
the headings of advertisements which grace the columns of the | piece at night. When this time arrived the would-be Manager had 
Era. “Lo Lo, Lo Lo, Lo Lo, the Flying Lady Queen of the Air, | absconded, taking with him the entire week's receipts, and leaving 
and Greatest Wonder of the World, in conjunction with De | his victims entirely destitute, not one of whom had the means to 
Glorion Brothers ;” ‘‘Ted Lauri, the Little Lump of Fun ;’ | leave the town.” That a swindling scoundrel should have cheated 





4 Ki-ki Ko-ko Oh Ki-key ;” “ The Model Pocket Hercules and | 
Marvel in Miniature ;” “* The Red Dwarf of Agar ;” “ The King of | 
Comic Vocalists ;” “* Zeno! Zeno!! Zeno! !!"-—voild, a sample of | 
the piquancies and felicities in nomenclature which, if they have | 
not been invented by a professor of the art of putting things, 
would at least do honour to such an artist. What ingenious boy | 
or eager-minded girl would not be excited to hear that “ Kiky | 
Koko” is ‘‘a monkey, whose tricks greatly disconcert a comic 
lover and his associates”? How ingeniously mysterious, how pro- | 
yocative of curiosity, is this! —'* Harry West. The original Homa | 
of the Carsa. Every Evening. Kind regards to Jack Heath.” 

We approach nearer to the regular stage when we come to the | 
advertisements of clowns, niggers, et hoc genus omne. Niggers are | 
in fair demand. There are ‘‘Good Niggers,” ‘‘ Knock-about 
Niggers,” multitudinous musical niggers, and *“ Linnet and Star- | 
ling, the Royal Blackbirds,” are obviously niggers in pleasing | 
disguise. ‘* Chambermaids,” either “singing” or with a| 
‘“‘brogue,” are called for. ‘To chronicle and distinguish the | 
various kinds of dancers,— ‘‘ characteristic” dancers, ballet | 
dancers, pedestal dancers, champion dancers, ‘‘Sylphs,” and so 
on,—would be a task for a more knowing hand than ours. Strange | 
to say, ‘‘Ifeavy Gentlemen and Old Women” and “ Heavy | 
Juveniles” are wanted, and we almost wonder that some corre- | 
spondent does not give the Editor of the Era a hint that his, 
advertisers might try the Houses of Lords and Commons. Among 
the professional varieties which catch the eye may be noted 
“ Utility People,” ‘*Dog People,” ‘* Duologue and Burlesque | 
Artists,” ‘* Double Drummers,” *‘ A Corner Man that can Skate, 
Dance, Jig, and Big-boot,” ‘‘ People in every Branch of the | 
Ghost Business,” ‘* Lightning Acrobats,” ‘‘ James Davis, the Cure | 
Up-side-down.” It is interesting, but almost sad, to learn that 
‘“‘a host of first-class Pantomimists” are ‘to let.” It cannot | 
be said that either the pantomimists or other artists are | 
guilty of hiding their light under a bushel. ‘They are 
not prevented by any false modesty from stating the ex- 
tent to which they are appreciated. Their ‘‘success” is 
never less than “tremendous,” or “ terrific.” They create ‘‘a 
perfect furore” wherever they go. ‘‘ ‘They stand alone, they are 
unequalled in their Classical Delineations of the Gymnastic Art, 
there’s no mistake.” This is Professor Chantrell’s account of his | 
“ troupe,” and other professors have equal satisfaction in their | 
assistants. ‘hey have no idea of not letting their best be seen, 
and confide to the whole world the excellent opinion they have of 
themselves. We should think, however, that from the amount of | 
thundering and deafening applause, their sense of hearing must | 
stand in danger. 

No one can read these advertisements without assenting to the 
remark with which we set out, that the business of amusing is no | 


| 


‘escape from civilisation, is difficult to divine. 
'the North-American or Hudson’s Bay sense, English gipsies 


‘“‘ Victim ” and his friends is not so surprising or painful, as that, 
“not one” of the “full dramatic company” should have had 
money enough saved to take him or her from the scene of the 
mishap. Still more conclusive as to the hardness of this kind of 
life is the frequency in the advertisements of references to drunken- 
ness. Sobriety is no doubt at a premium in all callings, but there 
is an intensity, an impassioned eagerness, in the demand for it ia 
theatrical advertisements, which prove that the bottle is the great 
dread of manager and lessee. Acrobats like thieves are sober, 
but can we doubt that, in intervals of brief rest after exer- 
tion, in moments of despondency after forced merriment, the 
bottle is had recourse to, as the ready comforter and 
restorer? We would on no account suggest, however, that these 
people are in general moral respects worse than others. 





ECCENTRICITIES OF TRAVEL. 

HERE are no out-of-the-way places now-a-days, but out-of- 
the-way people have not ceased to exist, who do odd 
things, relieving the monotony of their own lives considerably, 
and giving other people, who are content with practical monotony, 
something to feed their imagination upon. One of the oddest 
things that has been done for some time is a tour in Norway, 
lately performed by a gentleman who seems to have a passion for 
gipsies, in company with three individuals of that mysterious 


'race. ‘That gipsies do exert a strange fascination over people's 
| minds we have many proofs; a fascination which lasts after one 
| has come to close quarters with them, has seen the inside of the 


tents and the kettles, and mastered the mysteries of their pro- 
phecies, their poaching, and their patter. The secret of their 
attraction as travelling companions, except on a strolling tour in 
England, under circumstances of superinduced misanthropy, when 
one would rather not have articulate companions, and desires to 
Voyageurs in 


transported to Norway cannot be considered; they cannot 
act as guides, they are etrangers there, like their civilised 
entrepreneurs, and when they fall in with the Norwegian 
brotherhood, their fraternisation must be merely conven- 
tional. They are not, it appears, particularly good sailors, 
they are rather troublesome than otherwise, and their chief 


/recommendation seems to be a talent for discerning the good 


points of an ass, when they want to deal in that useful animal. 
It is pleasant to know that you must tell them to buy youa “‘ cushty 
merle” when you mean a good donkey, and that they bring their 
own tent-rods as a contribution to the outfit which a tour which 
you are to personally conduct requires. ‘he ideal gipsy—there 
is a pleasing uncertainty about the local circumstances and the 
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antecedent acquaintance of these oddly assorted travelling com- 
panions—did not accompany Tall Noah, Zachariah, Esmeralda, and 
**the Rye,” as they called Mr. Hubert Smith, the ‘ Cook” of 
these queer tourists, and a very great loss he must have been, 
with * his lithe figure, and luxuriant raven-black hair, shading in 
heavy tresses his ample forehead, jet-black eyes, and thoughtful 
forehead bronzed by exposure.” ‘The late Mr. G. P. R. James’s 
virtuous and long-winded Pharold sinks into insignificance by the 
side of this magnificent son of the Romany, who was “ skilful in 
designing and making a tent, full of resource in camp life, never 
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| drowned.” 


| Evidently Zachariah the tuneful was wanted to 
| enliven the scene, which he did with a tambourine. He was all 
|Tight now, so was Tall Noah, and so was Esmeralda ; their 
appetites were ravenous, ‘‘ they cost a fortune,” but the recklesg 
order that they were to have everything that they wanted— given 
when they wanted nothing except to be set ashore or drowned peace- 
fully, and holding good when they could “‘ manage” any amount 
of ‘ fixings ’—could not be rescinded. At Christiania glory was 
awaiting them. ‘There are no donkeys in those parts, it appears 
and the party were welcomed with a rapturous curiosity, The 





without an expedient to overcome a difficulty, a sketcher from 
nature, cheerful under all exposure, temperate in all his pleasures, | 
ever ready with his song and guitar, at eveningtide, by the flicker- | 
ing embers of the camp fire, by the silent lake, or in the lonely glen.” | 
The division of labour was admirably arranged, reminding one of the | 
interior of Africa, but very funny in connection with return tickets 
per steamer from Hull to Norway and back again. Tall Noah was to 
pitch the tents and pack the animals; Esmeralda, nearly sixteen, 
tall, wonderfully strong, with dark hair, and eyes full of ‘‘ fathom. 
less fire,” was to do the cooking and housemaid’s business ; | 
Zachariah, the violin-player—the gipsy word is ‘* boshomengro,” | 
which sounds as if it must mean bagpipes—was to find water for | 
the camp and make the fire. Each was to have a “‘cushty merle ” | 
under his charge. Zachariah began, presumably at Hull, to in- | 
quire about the prevalence of lions and tigers in Norway, and was 
a little nervous lest he should be eaten by bears in the treacherous 
recesses of his tent, a first experience for the personal conductor 
like, we should imagine, what Mr. Cook has to undergo when he 
starts with a batch of tourists for the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
From the starting of the small steamer, the gipsies were evidently 
never off the mind of ‘‘the Rye.” They had camped during the 
previous night at some distance from the starting-point, and 
ridden the ‘ cushty merles” to the wharf in the morning. ‘The 
second steward managed to get sandwiches and ale for the inter- 
esting tourists, who ‘‘ had been fed ex route, and were quite satis- 
fied with the refreshments so provided,” though they had to wait 
some time for a regular meal, a hardship, we should have supposed, 
not utterly foreign to gipsy experience. Poor dear Tall Noah 
had no great-coat, neither had the tuneful Zachariah; but 
Esmeralda wore ‘her long Alpine cloak” (and indeed we 
suppose it did not grow on a hedge), a treble necklace 
of blue and white beads, and a straw hat surmounted by a 
small plume of feathers, dyed blue “ by one of her brothers.” | 
And though ‘she did not wear earrings, and had no other orna- 
ment,” no doubt she looked sufficently bewitching, as she fed the 
‘¢ cushty merles” with hay in their ‘* comfortable accommodation,” 
specially erected for them near the engines. Of course the gipsies 
had to be looked after in the morning, and were found to be very 
ill. ‘The ‘cushty merles” were, however, thriving, and excited | 
special interest; there was quite a rush to see them, and one 
prophetic passenger foretold that “‘ the Rye” would write a book! 
Then all the passengers wanted to see the gipsies, who were hardly 
equal to the occasion, for Esmeralda was lying on the deck, with | 
her head on a closed hatchway; Tall Noah was lying near her, 
looking, like the weather, very wild; and Zachariah was flat and 
speechless. They did not give much sign of revival during the 
day, and ‘their personal conductor was seconded in his attentions 
to them by all the passengers, who paid them a final visit at tea- 
time, when things were improving. Zachariah was in bed, Noah 
was on his way thither, and Esmeralda, though very poorly, was 
looking at some tea and bread-and-butter. ‘The Norwegian pilot 
was contemplating the nails in the interesting creatures’ interesting 
boots. It was evidently a horrible voyage, but the gipsies and the 
‘* cushty merles ” sufficed for the general consolation. Every one was 
always inspecting both parties, and reporting upon their condition 
to everybody else. ‘The ‘‘ cushty merles” were as bobbish as Mr. | 
Squeers’ young noblemen, the gipsies were exceedingly unwell, | 
and only Esmeralda, with the courage of her race and sex, 
‘*managed” some beefsteak. ‘The excitement was intense, 
and a Birmingham bagman was affected almost to insanity. At 
tea-time he exclaimed, ‘‘I have seen your donkeys! I should 
like to go with you!”—** You seem to like them,” replied 
the proud proprietor.” ‘' No!” he exclaimed, wildly ; ‘it is your 
gipsies’ dark eyes!” On their arrival at Christiansand the inter- 
esting strangers were conducted through the town, where they , 
excited flattering attention, and Tall Noah was kind enough to 
point out a good site for a “‘ camp ” on a historic spot with a hard 
name. They went on board again, and the affecting narrative 
deepens in interest. One of the stewards, who had been ship- 
wrecked several times, remarked, cheerfully, ‘‘ Most on the line 
get lost. At Hull, most of the young men who go to sea are 


first railway journey was accomplished without difficulty, but the 
first halt, which involved Noah’s and Zachariah’s sleeping in g 
civilised bed, was memorable. When ‘the Rye” made his 
morning inspection of his charge he discovered ‘a naked foot 
protruded high above the sofa, somewhere trailing near the floor 
some straggling locks of black hair, belonging to a head, whilst 
all the bed-clothes were tied, twisted, tumbled, and rolled into 
every conceivable shape.” 

Noah, Zachariah, and Esmeralda displayed some readiness jn 
learning the art of eating with knives and forks, and when “ the 
Rye” can record that Zachariah did not upset his coffee over 
the table-cloth he does so with legitimate pride. All our sym- 
pathies are also with him when he tells how Esmeralda had one 
of the eyes ‘‘full of fathomless fire” temporarily quenched by 
mosquitoes, and how he, in the character of a ‘‘ cushty drabengro,” 
or good doctor, restored it to its wonted lustre with glycerine 
This was all delightful, and the unabated enthusiasm with which 
the population of the towns turned out to look at the donkeys was, 


‘no doubt, most gratifying; but perfect happiness was reserved 
‘for the encampment on the shore of the Mjisen Lake, when 


Zachariah was released from the trammels of a bed, when Esme- 
ralda got rid of her shoes, hung her best dress, which, buttons 
included, must have been very like Jacko’s grande tenue, on @ 
bush, and played the tambourine frantically, while Tall Noah 
retired to the society of the ‘‘cushty merles.” Lake Mjosen is beau- 
tiful, though one would rather not be aroused to the enjoyment of 
it in the early morning by mosquitoes; but the gipsies are the 
principal objects of attraction there, and everywhere else. How 
Esmeralda brushed ‘the Rye’s” coat and blacked ‘ the Rye’s” 
boots ; how she cooked the general dinner, and hustled the visitors 
to the “‘cushty merles ;” how Zachariah went a-fishing, and came 
back with an empty creel; and how Noah went to forage 
for bread and butter at a farmhouse, and did not get 
any, though he departed so widely from gipsy habits as to 
display money in his open hand, as a hint that he was ready 
to cross the proprietor’s palm; these are the real particulars. 
dwelt on with delight. ‘Their health and spirits were subject to 
vicissitudes, and it is deeply interesting to learn that quinine 
agreed with Esmeralda, and brimstone and treacle were easily 


‘assimilated by Zachariah. 


After two thousand miles of wandering in this queer company, 
‘‘the Rye” personally conducted his absorbingly interesting friends 
back again. At Christiania Noah was presented with ‘ another’ 


| pair of trousers, and the camp was otherwise prepared for a retura 


to the trammels of life. At the reflection that never again may 


' Esmeralda’s and Noah’s tambourines be heard in the Norwegiaa 


valleys, that Zachariah’s violin is silent, aud his own guitar put 
up, ‘‘ the Rye” waxes quite pathetic. But he hardly expects to be 
‘*comprehended by the‘ Kairengro,’ or ‘ what is called civilised life.” 
The donkeys had a bad time of it on the homeward voyage; they 
were not fortunate in the ‘ agent,’ who merely left them to shift 
for themselves on deck. They did not deserve this negligence, 
sad contrast with their former fame; but it would have been a 
graceful tribute to the assless land of the fjelds, the fjords, and 
the fosses, if ** the Rye” had bestowed upon it the “ cushty merles.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
S1r,—In your article on the ‘“ Development of Christianity,” for 
which I beg to offer you my cordial thanks not only as an author, 
but as a reader, you refer to my observation, “ there is truth io 
the saying that God wrought for six days and rested on the 
seventh,” and you invite me to point out what truth I suppose was 
conveyed in that saying. My remark was due, probably, to the 
recollection that we are in the habit of using the Fourth Com- 
mandment as an authoritative document in the Church, and of 
reading the book of Genesis reverently for edification. The 
principle on which I accept this statement, that God wrought 
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a days and rested on the seventh, applies to ma 


for 
ents, and i 
an of justification. That statement speaks of God as 
working, and also of God as resting. It expresses the working 
and the resting in forms of time, which we cannot now accept 
as literally true. ; 
statement, that the Maker is to be thought of as rest- 
ing, no less than as working, is both true and important. The 


activity © phe : co " 
excluding rest, nor His rest as inertia, excluding activity. ‘To say 


that God wrought for six days and rested on the seventh, is one | 


way of indicating that truth. 
| frankly admit that the pressure of ancient formularies is one 


reason for making use of such a principle of interpretation as this, 
which looks through the language of time-forms to the spiritual 
truth they illustrate. When we say, to give another example, 
that marriage was instituted of God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency, we may reasonably accept this in the sense that marriage 
belongs to the ideal or best condition of human life. But it is 
not only the formularies of the Church which require to be thus 
spiritualised. Such an expression as that God lives for ever and 
ever, or for ages of ages, is understood by intelligent persons, not 
as defining, but as indicating the Divine eternity. And I presume 
[ might say that there is truth in phrases which speak of a spiritual 
world above, or in the sky, without being required to mean that I 
believe the spiritual world to be actually placed somewhere above 
the clouds. The same principle may be applied with advantage 
to institutions, like the Day of Rest. ‘This institution justifies 
itself, indeed, as a mere rule of expediency. But we do not reach 
its higher spiritual value, unless we regard it as bearing witness 
that man’s nature is subject to a law of rest as well as a law of 
work, that he ought to be able to detach himself from his occupa- 
tions, and to collect himself for contemplation and repose. 

I do not, therefore, rebel against the use of ancient forms which 
require a spiritual interpretation, believing that we still cannot 
dispense with these primitive modes of conveying the higher 
traths. But those of us who use certain formularies under this 
condition must be glad to let it be known on what terms they 
accept them. : 

On the subject of the future life, I did not think it necessary to 
explain to any who were likely to read the Contemporary Review 


or my volume that I do not hold the doctrine of hopeless and end- 


less punishment. I agree heartily with the views you express in 
your article, and therefore it seems to me the wisest course always 
to give the subordinate place to questions of suffering as compared 


SPECTATOR. 
ny other | form together toa high ideal, and to act in mutual intercourse accord- 


s capable, I venture to think, both of explana- | ing to (iod’s laws, than that they should trouble themselves 
| inquisitorially about my happiness.” 


But it seems to me that the substantial | 


f the Creative Spirit is not to be regarded as mere activity, 
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As I am writing, I take the opportunity to mention that the 
paper upon which Mr. Mill commented in the second edition of his 
| ** Utilitarianism ” was not my review of Professor Grote, but an 
earlier review of the first edition of his own treatise, which I con 
| tributed to the Victoria Magazine. —I am, Sir, &c., 
J. LLEWELYN Davis. 


JOURNALISTIC CASUISTRY. 

(To THe Eviror oF THE “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I am very sorry that I have not convinced you that 
‘‘Catholic reporters” or any other Catholics believe nothing so 
utterly wicked and abominable as the ‘‘ assured damnation” of 
their non-Catholic employers. ‘The authorities which I quoted 
were, however, I had hoped, sufliciently weighty ; the Catechism 
especially being approved by Rome, and promulgated by local 
episcopal authority, while the other extract was from the learned 
| work ‘Le Bon sans de la Foi,” written by the Very Reverend 
| Father Causetti, and published with the imprimatur of the Arch- 
| bishop of ‘Toulouse. For my own part, I would unhesitatingly 
| reject as stamped with self-evident blasphemy a creed which 
taught anything so hellishly inhuman and impious concerning 
(iod’s relations with His creatures, and I have no doubt of 
satisfying you at length that I do not say merely what ‘ merciful 
Catholics”’ think, but what ‘‘ Rome ” has absolutely ordained and 
established. 

To quote one instance, the Canons of the Council of Trent 
|are precise upon the subject. At the time of the Council of 
Trent, the Church was devastated by the monstrous consequence 
of a fundamental misrepresentation of the doctrine of the efficacy 
and neceasity of divine faith. In the teachings of certain inno- 
vators, this salutary truth was perverted to become the parent of 
twin errors, equally ruinous of human society and dishonourable 
to divine justice. One heresiarch declared, in his tractate De 
| Servo Arbitrio and elsewhere, that in consequence of justification 
| by faith, ‘I can say and believe that I can commit evil, but 
| God does not punish me, because I believe.” Another heresiarch 
| maintained, in his so-called /wstitutioncs and elsewhere, that 
|for want of justification by faith ‘ The virtues of the 
heathens, such as those of Socrates, Nenocrates, and Zeno, 
were only splendid crimes ;” and that, in fact, the very efforts 
| towards good of the natural man were to be considered as aggrava- 
tions of guilt. To the former of these odious sophistries the Church 




















with sin, and to decline to formulate anything about the pains of | replied by reiterating the dogma that as the body without the 
the fatare world, except in the way of expressing a general convic- | soul is dead, so, in like manner, faith without good works is dead, 
tion that sin must be attended by suffering. It may be a comfort to | [> the latter impiety the Church similarly replied by an express 
some readers if I adduce here the authority of St. Ambrose, a | gy), a¢heme, 

doctor Ecclesize whom no worshipper of Catholic orthodoxy would | By the Seventh Canon of the Sixth Session of the Council of 
venture to charge with heresy. St. Ambrose asserts that, even to | Trent it is laid down :—* If anyone shall say that all the works 
the ungodly, death must be considered a gain; ‘for it is worse | which are done before justification, in whatever manner they may 
to live to sin than to die in sin (*gravius cst enim ad peccatum vivere | phe done, are really sins, or deserve the hatred of God, or that the 
quam in peccato mori”), for the ungodly man, so long as he lives, | more a man strives to dispose himself for grace the more grievously 
augments his sin; if he dies, he ceases to sin.” (‘*De Bono} he gins, Let him be anathema.” It is to be presumed that the 
Mortis,” ss. 28.) Ile asks why death is feared, and answers that | Spectator will not hesitate on these points to take the side 
one reason is that people are afraid of the punishments that will of the Council of Trent against Luther and Calvin. It is, 
follow, being terrified by the fables of the poets: “‘hwe plena sunt | however, rather hard in the year of grace 1875, and although the 
fabularum, nec tamen negaverim penas esse post mortem.” (Ibid, 33.) majority of Protestants have happily rejected in the interval the 
There is something very significant in this phrase, ‘* yet I would | teachings of their progenitors, that inoffensive “Catholic re- 
not deny that there are punishments after death.” St. Ambrose’s | porters” should be saddled with the horrible heterodoxy which 
idea that a man cannot cannot sin after death may be a peculiar | the Catholic Church has repelled from her borders under pain of 
one; but his repudiation of the doctrine of hopeless and endless | jer heaviest excommunication. 

punishment is unequivocal, and sufficiently proves that such re- To quote another instance which will serve to answer any objec- 
pudiation is compatible with stainless orthodoxy. And his high | tors who fancy that Conciliar Infallibility can be in contradiction 
appreciation of the essential evil of sin appears in the following | with Papal Infallibility, the evangelical letter of the present Pope 


remark,—‘* Those who are unbelievers descend into hell “whilst 
they live; though they seem to live with us, yet they are in hell.” 
(Ibid, 56.) 


Pius 1X., addressed to the Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of 
Italy on the 10th of August, 1863, is perfectly clear, and as noble 


| as it is conclusive :— 








seated 


* We know and you know that they who are unavoidably ignorant 
of our most Holy Religion, and who, carefully observing the natural law 
and the precepts engraved by God ou the hearts of all men, and willing to 
obey God, lead an honest, upright life, may with the help of Divine light 
‘ for God, who perfectly sees, searches, 
actions of all men, in His 


Whilst protesting against the tendency to make too much of 
pain and pleasure, you observe, by way of candid admission, ‘* We 
believe that the clearsightedness of each one of us as to the happi- | 
ness of another man is immeasurably greater than our clear- | 
sightedness as to his moral condition, and we are sure that God 
intends us to give the first place among our motives of action to | 
what is most certain.” But is this so? Surely personal 
happiness is not so easily scrutinised. I doubt very much 
whether my neighbour can know more about my happi- | we are not permitted to frame a God to our own fancy, and even 
ness than he can about my moral condition. And many aj in the temporal aspect, the older the world grows, the more in- 
man, I believe, would be inclined to say, ‘ I would much rather | dispensable does Christianity become to the well-being of human 
that my neighbours and I were on the footing of trying to con- | society. It is not, however, against all who do not—for many, 


and grace, acquire eternal life; 
and knows the minds, souls, thoughts, and 
sovereign goodness and clemency, permits not that tho man innocent of 


voluntary fault should suffer eternal punishment.” 
Undoubtedly it is obligatory to belong to the True Church, for 
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sentence has been spoken, and assuredly it is in the power of God 
alone to say who are the particular persons who “ will not hear.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., A CarTHo.iic JOURNALIST. 


[Do yon believe the Athanasian Creed, or not ? If not, you | 
are not a Catholic; and if you do, where is your case ?—Kp. 
Spectator. ] 


THE DUNDEE ELECTION. 
‘To THE Epirork oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In a natural feeling of disappointment with Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen's defeat at Dundee, you seem, besides being a little unfair 
to the electors, to give countenance to a political doctrine which 
I think should not be allowed to pass without a word of protest. 
This is nothing less than that Liberal electors are bound in duty 
to vote for the candidate standing in the Liberal interest whom 
they perceive to be the ablest man. No one will question Mr. 
Stephen’s splendid abilities; indeed you notice the circumstance 
that even ‘ the stupid citizens of Dundee” were clever enough to 
recognise these. But the fact that a candidate with whom I find 
myself fundamentally at variance on almost everything except the 
name of the party to which we belong is a man of extreme 
ability, makes me only the more anxious to keep him out 
of Parliament, at all events as my representative. Is it not 
just possible that this has been the cause of what so sur- 
prises you at Dundee, ‘‘ the number of men, including the local 
journalists, who, while frankly admitting Mr. Stephen to be the 
best man [not representative] by far, fought against him tooth 
and nail”? Mr. Stephen, I trust there is no impropriety in say- 
ing, is an aristocrat at bottom, although a Liberal politician. The 
Spectator once described him as ‘‘ despising freedom sincerely and 
thoroughly,” and said that he would be a Tory, but for his brains. 
That was the view of the electors; the workmen at any rate felt 
assured that on all social questions, on all questions between 
employer and servant, landowner and peasant, in everything in 
fact which concerned them as a class, Mr. Stephen’s sympathies 
would be dead against them. And so did the women—for there 
is no use in blinking facts—and it is a fact that women are 
beginning to be a force in politics. 

Liberal electors perceive now that there is as much difference 
between Liberals and Liberals as between Liberals and ‘Tories, and 
when they stand by their colours so far as to return a man who 
will give a general support to a Liberal Ministry, they are surely 
entitled to please themselves for the rest. 

You think it preposterous that Mr. Stephen’s book should “ cost 
him Dundee ;” I fail to see why ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ” is 
not at least as trustworthy an index to the author’s future political 
conduct as are his election speeches, ‘‘ noble” as these may be. 
There appears to me something presumptuous in your correspond- 
ent ‘* A. J. W.’s” assertion (an assertion incapable, of course, of 
proof or disproof,) that ‘‘ the clear-thinking few of all classes stood 
by him.” It is possible that people who are not fools may consider 
Mr. Stephen’s political principles more dangerous to the Liberal 
party than even his services would be valuable to it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Y. 8. A. B. 


THE EDUCATION LEAGUE & THE CONSTITUENCIES. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As you express in your last number a hope that the League 
are satisfied with the result of their recent exertions, 1 hope you 
will grant me space to say that we see no reason for discontent. 
We have proved that the educational policy of the Government 
can only command the support of the minority of the Liberal 
party, and that it is the Ministry, and its adherents, the moderate 
Liberals, who have constituted the factious element, and rendered 
united action impossible. 

At Dundee, a member of our Executive Committee received 
nearly four times the votes accorded to the Ministerial candidate. 
At Greenwich, the Government nominee polled less than half the 
votes of one of the League candidates, and only one-third of the 
total League vote, which was, unfortunately, divided between Mr. 
Langley and Sir Jobn Bennett. In East Staffordshire, we believe 
that Mr. Jaffray was defeated by the influence of beer and the 
general indifference of Liberals combined, but he obtained nearly 
three-fourths of the large Liberal vote given at the previous elec- 
tion to Mr. Bass. If, therefore, you are correct in supposing that | 
his failure was due to the desertion of Churchmen and moderate 
Liberals who voted with the Tories, it is clear that this small 
section, encouraged by the policy of the Government, must have 
pursued the very course which you have so strongly reprobated, 
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anny cannot—but all *¢ who will not hear the Church,” that the 


| cerned, the Liberal candidates accepted the test propose 





and must have sacrificed the chances of the candidate of the 
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majority of the party to the gratification of their prejudices on a 
single question. 

In the two other elections in which the League has been con- 
‘ d, and J 
have not heard that they lost any Liberal support in consequence 

From these facts I infer that our so-called tyranny and dicta. 
tion has been confined to securing a representation of the Opinions 
of the majority of the Liberal party, and our action has fortu. 
nately made clear the necessity of some concession on the part of 
our leaders to the growing discontent of those who were their 
most zealous and are still their most numerous supporters. 

I may add the statement of my own conviction that Mr. Bright's 
return to office is a sure presage of such wise and inevitable cop. 
cession.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Birmingham, August 13, 1873. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


[Does Mr. Chamberlain really mean to assert that the League 
7 . . . . bd 
rules a majority or a third of the Liberal electors ?—Ep. Sp ctator.] 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—There is not the smallest warrant for your assertion that in 
my article in the current number of the Jortnightly Review 1 am 
‘¢ for kicking religious instruction out of the schools.” In that 
article I do not deal with the religious difficulty at all, though I 
propose to dosoin my next. Our view is that religious instruction 
may be given in the schools, provided it be given by the authorised 
representative of the sect, other than the teacher of secular 
instruction. We say to the clergy, ‘You may come and give 
us as much sectarian teaching as you choose at proper hours, but 
the official teacher must attend to his proper business, which ig 
secular instruction. You, the spiritual guides of your people, are 
the fittest persons for imparting religious knowledge, and as 
the ratepayers and others desire that their children should have 
religious instruction, you are welcome to the use of the school 
house for that purpose.” ‘Io call this invitation to give religious 
instruction “ kicking religious instruction out,” is to show that 
your anger against our principles prevents you from reflecting what 
those principles are.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Morvey. 
[Mr. Morley is angry, too, but he hits the point. Our view is 
that the ordinary lay master is the man to teach religion ; that to 
shut his mouth on that subject, is to make him utterly dishonest. 
How is he to teach English history without alluding to the Chureb, 
or geography without a word about Genesis? It is Mr. Morley, 
not we, who wants priests in every school.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN’S LABOUR. 
(To THe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”'} 

Sir,—If your readers are not tired of the subject of Women’s 

Labour, I will ask for a little more of your space to discuss the 

question farther. 

. Miss Boucherett’s explanation of the meaning of her former 
letter makes her position quite incontrovertible. (1s not her sub- 
junctive large enough to cover even more extraordinary changes 
than the wholesale expulsion of women from the manufactories’) 
In 1847 the ‘Ten Hours’ Bill” was passed, previously to which 
men and women worked twelve hours a day. ‘This Bill applied 
only to women and children, and was a larger reduction in the 
working hours than Mr. Mundella’s Bill proposes to make, yet 
twenty-six years have proved that women are able to hold their 
ground in this department of industry. 

It is true, as Miss Boucherett justly observes, that cotton 
weavers do not earn the same wages as men engaged in mines 
and some other employments; but the large wages paid in these 
trades is of, recent date, and will probably before long obey the 
natural law, and be diminished by the competition of new comers. 
It is possible also that though each individual may earn less in 
the cotton trade, the family earnings may even now compare 
favourably with the other trades mentioned from which women 
are excluded. 

Although I do not believe that this Bill of Mr. Mundella’s 
would affect women’s labour injuriously as compared with men’s, 
I heartily agree with Miss Boucherett in protesting, as I under- 
stand her to protest, and as almost every woman with whom I 
have spoken who has studied the subject does protest, against 
special legislation for one class. ‘The principle is an evil one, and 
though apparently harmless in a single case, is capable of the 
gravest abuse. It is particularly liable to abuse where the class 
concerned is, as in the case of women, unrepresented in the House 
of Commons. If the ‘‘‘Ten Hours’ Bill,” which affects equally 
men and women, had included men in its provisions, the practical 
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naalt would have been exactly what it has been, and a bad pre- | Daily Telegraph correspondent attended also the ministrations of 
cedent would not have been established. (1 purposely omit the | some gentlemen whose sect, if the term may be used at all, begins 
consideration of the question whether it be politic to interfere at | and ends with their own congregations. Mr. Voysey is one of 
all with the labour of adults. ) _ these solitary teachers, and Mr. Moncure D. Conway, of whom a 

We are at present greatly afflicted by the efforts of benevolent, | vivid account is given here, has himself described the body in 
put ill-informed, people to do something for our good; and which he ministers as ‘* almost the only—certainly the chief —free 
having no votes, we have unfortunately no means of controlling | Theistic Society in London.” ‘There are bodies, again, which, 
their kindly intentions within those legislative limits which men | although independent of any one teacher, are confined to a single 
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take good care shall not be overstepped in their own case. 
Consequently we have lately been made the victims of a series 
of experiments, industrial, sanitary, and moral, which threatens to 
become continuous. Mr. ‘Thomas Hughes, M.P., is reported, I 
trust incorrectly, to have proposed in the Houcc of Commons that 
adult women should be treated as little children, and be allowed 
to work only “half-time ;” in other words, that they should be 
deprived by law of half their present earnings. I do not know if 


he is prepared with any scheme of compensation for those whose | 


means of living would thus be taken away. 

It is unjust in men to make laws for women the risks and pains 
of which they are not prepared to encounter in their own persons. 
We deprecate alike the restrictions placed upon the honest labour 
of women in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, and the subsidising of an 
infamous traffic which has been the result of the Contagious 
Diseases’ Acts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Alderley Edge, August 13. Ursuta ME.Lior Brieut. 





THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 
(To THE Eviror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It would be unfair to a young and rising artist not to state 
that most of the pen-and-ink sketches of which you speak so 
highly in your review of my book on “ The Harz Mountains ” are 
by Mr. R. Caldecott, whose work was introduced to the public 
two years ago in the pages of London Society. In the matter of 
illustrating books, I have always adopted the principle of never 
using my own sketches if I could obtain better elsewhere, and to 
this I attribute their success.-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Garrick Club, 11th August, 1875. Henry BLACKBURN. 


BOOKS. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON.* 
Tae American practice of ‘‘ interviewing ” celebrated men, how- 
ever questionable its taste may be, is not without its value. 
Moreover, if statesman and others are willing to undergo an 
examination of this kind for the advantage of newspaper readers, 
itis hard to say why enterprising journalists should decline the 
office. We may add, too, that much depends upon the manner in 
which this kind of knowledge is obtained, and that which in one 
man’s hands would be an impertinence, or at least an impropriety, 
may be not at all objectionable when undertaken by another. Dr. 
Davies, in this lively volume of what, without using the words 
offensively, may be best described as sectarian gossip, has endea- 
voured, in many instances, to correct his own impressions of a sect 
by a categorical examination of some of its members. In these 
rambles, therefore, through the religious bodies of London, he is 


able not only to relate how they worship, but what they believe. 
The papers composing the volume have appeared, with one or two | 


exceptions, in the columns of the Daily Telegraph, and they are 
perhaps better fitted for serial publication than for continuous 
perusal in avolume, Slight and superficial such articles must of 
necessity be, and he who would soberly estimate the religious life 
of the Metropolis as it exists beyond the pale of the National 
Church, 1s not likely to gain from Unorthodox London the satis- 
faction which he seeks. ‘The volume, however, contains much 
interesting information conveyed in a lively style, and the writer, 
considering the object he had in view, appears to have done the 


work well, and has won, we doubt not, the full approval of the | 


readers of the Daily Telegraph. 

The book consists of about fifty chapters, but as two or three 
chapters or papers are sometimes devoted to a single sect, the 
variety of the contents is not quite so great as might appear at the 
first glance. Yet it may boast of considerable diversity, and in 


the midst of much that is generally familiar—as, for example, the | 


accounts of Dr. Cumming, Mr. Newman Hall, Dr. Brock, and the 
Rev. James Martineau—will be also found several highly curious 
and to most of our readers novel descriptions of sects which are 
probably unknown even by name. Dr. Davies in his vocation as 


* Unorthodox London ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
Maurice Davies, D.D. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1873. 


| congregation. ‘Thus, for instance, the Seventh-Day Baptists have 
| only one place of worship in London, which was presided over 
until his death by Mr. Black, who is justly characterised by the 
writer as a profound scholar and a courteous gentleman. He 
informed me, says Dr. Davies, that he “* thought in Latin, said his 
prayers in Hebrew, and read his New Testament lessons from the 
original Greek.’ We may add to this statement, that Mr. Black 
was an archeologist and a man of varied acquirements,—very 
simple-minded withal, and wholly unfitted, we should imagine, 
| from our recollection of a pleasant evening passed in his company 
some years ago, to cope with the roughnesses of every-day life. 
Mr. Black was quite an enthusiast in his way, and lacked, so it 
seemed to us at the time, the common-sense required in every-day 
life. His learning was great, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether he knew how to use it wisely. This impression, which 
struck us very forcibly, is corroborated by the statements given by 
Dr. Davies. The congregation only numbered fourteen persons 
besides himself, the minister, and clerk, ‘to wit, six men, five 
women, and three childreu.” For this little band an erudite and 
it is to be feared wearisome service was prepared,—* The portion 
of the Law read was the faithfulness of Phinehas, and the effect 
of the Hebrew pronunciation of the proper names was curious 
in the extreme. Long quotations were also given in the sacred 
language, and quite a lengthy discussion was introduced on 
the subject of the ‘dimidiated Vau!’ It seemed incredible 
that the congregation could follow this.” They may, however, 
have benefited, as the old women did, by the blessed word 
‘* Mesopotamia.” A great deal more of the comments and 
discourse must have been quite as difficult to understand. Dr. 
Davies notes, for instance, the use by Mr. Black of classical terms 
and foreign pronunciation. Even the text of the sermon which 
followed after a service of an hour and a half was read first in free 
translation, and then in the ancient Greek, with modern or Romaic 
pronunciation. ‘* This, it should be mentioned, was part of a 
course on the ‘ Harmony of the Gospels,’ commenced eight years 
since. A former course on a like subject occupied the preacher 
fifteen years! A course on ‘Systematic Theology’ commenced 
two years and a half ago, and according to the published pro- 
gramme embracing seven lectures, has not yet advanced to the 
end of number one.” When we think of the three Seventh-Day 
Baptist children who were doomed to sit under this learned but 
tedious scholar, it is quite a relief to be told by Dr. Davies that 
on the occasion when he was present, they were undisguisedly 
having a game among the hassocks, while at a certain period of 
the discourse the women were asleep. 

Do our readers know that Joanna Southcott has still her 
followers in London? Like the Seventh-Day Baptists they are 
very few in number, but not too obscure or insignificant to escape 
the eager investigation of the newspaper correspondent. The 
** Joannas ” meet, it appears, in a humble room in Walworth, and 
the congregation on the occasion of the author's visit was limited 
to four,—that is to say, three believers and one heretic. One of 
the trio, a certain Mrs. Peacock, well stricken in years, has taken 
Joanna’s place, but she was careful to inform Dr. Davies, ‘It 
ain’t a material birth we look for, but a spiritual one.” According 
| to the same lady, the distinctive character of Joanna’s work is 
the demolition of Satan’s power, and they felt aggrieved that the 
bishops to whom they have appealed for assistance in this good 
work have failed to respond. The letter sent to their lordships 
was dated from ‘‘the Royal Manger.” ‘Mr. Peacock, too, was 
especially aggrieved with Mr. Spurgeon, to whom, he said, he 
had made a mild appeal at a Tabernacle tea-meeting, when Mr, 
Spurgeon retired unceremoniously, and his deacons expelled 
Mrs. Peacock forcibly from the premises.” One peculiarity of 
peculiar sects is the extreme length of their devotional services. 
|The Sandemanians, for instance, who are known to the outer 
world as having included Faraday among them, and one or 
|two most able Indian officers, appear to be a depressed and 
| depressing body. In London they number about one hundred 
| members, and from Dr. Davies’ experience of a service he attended 
}in Barnsbury Grove Chapel he infers, if their worship does not 
| belie them, that they must be the most dismal people on earth. A 
| monotonous service of one hour and fifty minutes was followed by 
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a melancholy sermon which lasted more than half an hour, and to 
this succeeded the Love Feast, before which, of course, the strange 
visitor had to take his departure. But not content with what he saw, 
Dr. Davies gained additional information from a Sandemanian, 
and learnt, among other things, that the feast is accompanied by 
the kiss of charity :—‘‘ At the love-feast each member salutes 
the person that sits next to him on each side. A delicate work, 


indeed, would sometimes be that of placing the brethren and | 


sisters, if it were not ruled that they should take their seats by 
lot ; for the Sandemanians regard the lot as sacred.” 
It is not a particularly long stride if we pass from this sect to 


another almost as peculiar, but more popular. The Plymouth | 


Brethren, like the Romish Church, boast of infallibility. ‘They 
alone have the truth in its purity and simplicity, they alone are 
separate from the world, and consequently they only form the 
Church of Christ. If they cannot worship with their brethren, they 
generally decline public worship altogether, either with orthodox 
Dissenters or National Churchmen ; but there are, happily, shades 
of bigotry, and some of the brethren are less irrational and more 


tolerant than others. The Brethren do not allow that they form | 


a sect, and yet they are divided among themselves, the Derbyites 
having excommunicated the Newtonians. Asa sect, for such we 


must call them, they are remarkable for a reverent and diligent | 


study of the Bible, and they are especially fond of unfulfilled 
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| was a scholar, a logician, a man of the most varied knowledge, a 
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gentleman by birth and education, and to these gifts and acquisi 
tions he added that of pulpit eloquence. Wesley required a lar 4 
range, and it was necessary that wherever he went he should * 
recognised as a spiritual ruler. Whitfield, with a heart of Over- 
flowing charity and a disposition full of the most exquisite tender. 
ness, was in creed a Calvinist, and herein there is a resemblance 
to Mr. Spurgeon, whom, again, he resembles in the gift of oratory 
and in the comparative lack of education. Here, however, the 
likeness ceases, for Whitficld’s whole strength, and it was tre. 
mendous, seemed to be in the pulpit. Mr. Spurgeon’s influence 
on the other hand, although remarkable as a preacher, is more 
diversified than Whitfield’s ; while from Wesley he differs in 
almost every respect, and his power, unlike that of either of them 
is exercised in a special locality. When we think of Mr. Spur. 
geon, we think immediately of the vast and commodious, if 
|ugly building, known as the Metropolitan Tabernacle, over 
| which this Protestant Pope (if the two words can be placed in 
conjunction) holds unquestioned supremacy. ‘ Certainly no sys- 
tem of direction that ever was organised could equal the hold 
| which by means of his elders and deacons this pastor has over his 
flock. ‘I have 4,2U0 members on my church books,’ said he, ‘and 
if one of them got tipsy, | should probably hear of it before the 
week was out.’” 





prophecy. In the frequency with which they partake of the Holy | Many thoughts, some sad enough, some far otherwise, will 
Communion, which is called the breaking of bread, they come | occur to the reader of these interesting pages. He may be vexed 
nearer to the practice of the Church of England than to that of | with human nature when he observes the miserable trifles which 
the orthodox Dissenters. ‘‘The special object of the morning | are allowed to create a discord between men whose faith is the 
assembly,” writes Dr. Davies, ‘* (as I gathered at the door,) was same on all great points, but he will allow scope for diversity 
‘the breaking of bread.’ This was done in the most homely manner | and feel charitable towards all but the intolerant, when na 
possible. A loaf of home-made bread was placed in common | reflects that if truth is but one in substance, it has many aspects, 
plates on a table in the centre of the room, divided into quartcrs, | and presents itself differently to different minds. 

and passed round the benches; each member helped himself or 
herself to a portion, literally ‘‘ breaking ” it off the quarter loaf. 
The wine was passed round in like manner in large common) THE LIFE OF LORD CHIEF JUSTICE KENYON.* 
tumblers, the administration of each element being preceded by WueEN a third biography of a man is written, this question natu- 
prayer. It was a simple ceremony ; but the idea could not fail to | rally arises,—Is it required ? Has the career of that man been so 
strike one that its very loneliness made it a close representation of | eminently distinguished as still to afford fresh lessons to his suc- 
theoriginal supper inthe long upper room and the daily bread-break- | cessors, or does it throw fresh light upon his contemporaries’ deeds, 
ings of the Apostles.” ‘The same thought occurred to Dr. Davies, | or, not being a man more celebrated than numberless able and 
who is himself a clergyman of the Established Church, when he hard-working men who have made a mark in their day, have his 
witnessed the simple rites of the Christadelphians, a very exclusive | previous biographers, from unfairness or from want of materials, 
body, with even more peculiar views than the Brethren in their | not done proper justice to his character? Or again, can more 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy. ‘They regard the immor- light can be thrown upon those men with whom he came in contact, 
tality of the soul as a ‘‘ Pagan fiction,” believing that it can only | through the discovery of unpublished documents? If, however, none 
be obtained through Christ for his true followers, and that the | of these reasons can be given, the publication of a new biography is 
wicked after suffering punishment are utterly destroyed. On many | entirely without a raison d'étre, is reprehensible, in that it multi- 
other theological doctrines they areentirely at variance with orthodox | plies needlessly the authorities to which the reader of the history 
Christians, but their differences seem to the writer to be mostly | of the day will refer, and the writer of it has laid himself open to 
on paper, whilst in faith and practice he could trace no collision | have his work rigorously compared with that of his predecessors, 
between them and many a sect with which his examinations have | and to be judged by the severest standard of criticism. Now 
brought him into contact. ‘I believe,” he adds, ‘‘if pushed | in one thing only is this work superior to that of Mr. 
home, the Christadelphian body would hardly consign all|'Townsend or Lord Cawpbell; it is adorned at the be 
of us, except its very select numbers, even to annihilation, | ginning with a picture of Lord and Lady Kenyon. It in 
—they charitably forego perdition.” The same generous | no way justifies Mr. Kenyon's apologetic preface, it is quite 
belief is necessary in examining the rigid doctrines of | flat and colourless, it gives the reader no fresh impression of Lord 
all narrow-minded dogmatists. ‘The creed if exhibited in its | Kenyon in any of the three rd/es in which he is looked at as 
plainness may be revolting, and yet with a strange inconsistency, | advocate, judge, or politician, nor does it bring forward any 
it may be accepted by holy men and women, whose gentle, chari- | fresh traits of his private life and character. ‘The ‘ Life of Lord 
table lives, and loving hearts show how little hold it has on their | Kenyon,” by Mr. Townsend, in his Lives of Eminent Judges, ia 
innermost life. Some hurtful influence such a creed possesses, no | spirited and truthful; it shows carefully the Chief Justice in the 
doubt, but less perhaps on those who receive it with unquestioning | various parts he played, it gives anecdotes of his career in Court 
faith, than on the wandering sheep whom it repels still further | and out of Court, it shows by reference to and by quotation from 
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from the fold. A very interesting chapter is devoted to the good work 
carried on by the Rev. Newman Hall in Surrey Chapel, which, as the 
writer truly says, is no mere preaching house, since under its shadow 
5,000 children are taught upon the Sunday and 700 in week-day 
schools, by 450 voluntary teachers. A longer account is given of 
the Tabernacles presided over by Mr. Varley and Mr. Spurgeon, 
and perhaps there is no religious success of the day, within the 
limits of Unorthodox London, so remarkable as that achieved by 
the latter gentleman, whose coarse jests and unjust and unseemly 


comments upon the clergy of the National Church may be condoned, | 


on consideration of the solid services he is rendering to civilisation 
and Christianity. ‘Io hear Mr. Spurgeon’s remarks on those from 
whom he differs, we should say that he was painfully uncharitable, 
but his life, in contradiction to his bitter words, has been full of 
charitablelabour. For like instances of successful ministerial power 
we scarcely know where to look, for the influence exercised by 
Wesley and by Whitfield was dissimilarin character. Wesley had 
powers of organisation and government of the rarest order; he 


| the various Reports the style and manner of Lord Kenyon’s judg- 
| ments. It is true that the life which followed by Lord Campbell 
| is marred by an egotism and by a mean criticism which is thoroughly 
| offensive, but not more so than are all Lord Campbell’s works, 
| and he does not fail to give many examples of the real goodness 
| which lay at the bottom of Lord Kenyon’s rough character, as 

the admiration which he had for Erskine, for when told of certain 
| of the latter’s immoralities which were about the surest things to 
arouse his dislike, he merely exclaimed, ‘‘ Spots on the sun,—only 
| Spots on the sun.” ‘The fact seems to be that Mr. Kenyon 
| has laid his hand on a few unpublished letters and diaries, 
| which, however, add nothing fresh to our knowledge of the 
| lawyers and politicians of the reign of George III., and he has 
jon the strength of these and of Lord Campbell’s many ill-natured 
| remarks thought that the world needed a new biography of his 


| able, but not very brilliant ancestor, which the world certainly did 
* The Life of Lloyd, First Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice of England. By tho 
Hon. G. T. Kenyon, M.A. London: Longmans. 1873. 
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cot. One whole chapter of forty-five pages in a book of about | his career affords very little that is unusually iastructive or amusing. 
four hundred is devoted to Lord Thurlow, to a sketch of his posi- | The sterling quality of his character is clearly shown by the attach- 
tion in Mr. Pitt’s ministry, and to an attempt to show by | ment of his friends, and he is chiefly remarkable as an example of the 
five unpublished documents that Thurlow was not intriguing successful lawyer, as distinguished from the brilliant advocate, or 
against his colleagues at the time of the King’s first illness. even broad-minded judge-legislator, and for this very reason bis 
But these, on the contrary, so far as they are important, | career affords little opportunity for comment, little more so, indeed, 
seem to make it more clear that ‘Thurlow was undoubtedly than thatof a hard-working man of business, who does not beguile 
intriguing with Fox and the Prince of Wales, for to receive | his leisure hours either by the cultivation of art, or literature, or 
letters from members of the Opposition, in which a sentence | by gathering round him those who shine in the other paths of life. 
that ‘I should be very glad of an opportunity of conversing with 


you upon the terms that nothing of the conversation shall be re- | sane eene . 
membered but by mutual consent” is found, is strong evidence | THE LIFE OF A PAGE AT THE COURT OF LOUIS XVL* 


against the upright conduct of a politician. Again, relative to | ‘Tue autobiographer whose reminiscences are here presented to 
the still doubtful reasons of Lord Temple’s resignation of the | the English public by the author of the Heir of Redclyffe, was 
seals of Secretary of State, for he was a minister for two days on | admitted to the French Court as one of the royal pages shortly 
the formation of Mr. Pitt’s Ministry in December, 1783, Mr. before the Revolution. It was thus his good fortune to catch the 
Kenyon (on p. 131), “from private information,” assures us that | last glimpses of the old French monarchy, to witness with the 
Pitt refused him a place, on account of the impracticability of | quick eye of youth, and to reverence with its pious instincta, the 
working with him. Now, had Mr. Kenyon given any real refer- | majestic style of manners which was about to be lost for ever. The 
ence, he might have been the means of rendering a somewhat | overpowering dignity of the ancient Court comes to life once more 
curious historical point clear, but ‘‘ private information” is | in this volume. We are carried back to a time when life was like 
much too vague a thing upon which to base any historical | a minuet, accompanied by solemn gestures and grave ceremonies, 
argument, and, moreover, this explanation is quite opposed | with an absence of all hurry and bustle, in an atmosphere ever 
not only to the belief of contemporaries, but it is an un- | charged with stately composure. It mattered not under that 
doubted fact that during a long public career, this resignation system what was done, so long as everything was done with due 
was one of the few things which ever seriously disturbed Pitt, just | form. As the author remarks in one place, ‘ ceremonies are one 


ethan - : | : 
as he was entering on a new ministerial career. So until some- | of the strongest ramparts of royal authority.” If he had been 
thing more certain than Mr. Kenyon’s information—which, for all 


| that famous usher who is immortalised by Carlyle for his exclama- 
we can tell, is but one of the numberless reports abroad at that | tion about the ribbons in the shoes of the newly appointed Minister 
time, and which has found its way into some correspondence— | Roland, he could not have uttered a more significant sentence. 
turns up, Lord Stanhope’s conclusion will be accepted by the world | Looking at everything from this point of view, he gives us a 
as the most probable as yet put forward. It would be wearying to number of curious details of the customs of the French Court 
point out all the faults in this useless book, but simply to show its | during the years which preceded the Revolution. Of course suck 
imperfection, we will take the first to which we can turn, Lord Ken- | an event as that can only inspire him with one feeling. He * can- 
you’s letter of advice (p. 395) toa young student, which is given verba- | not fancy that any Sovereign exists who does not shudder at the 
tim. In 'Townsend’s life we have not only the Chief Justice's reply, | very name of Diets and States-General, unless he has the will and 
but also the name and letter of the writer, which makes the answer | power to rule their resolutions, and if necessary repress their ex- 
far more interesting ; but judging from the old Law Lists, the ingenu- travagauce by the power of the bayonet.” In giving a sketch of 
ous inquirer does not appear to have profited by the advice, for his | the opening of the States-General, he says that at the instant of 

g beginning his speech, ‘‘a ray of light pierced the silk 











Kenyon was a singularly smooth and uninteresting one ; the lives 


that veiled the opening in the roof, and shone upon his 
of all successful lawyers are usually the most uninteresting of any, | majestic forehead. ‘This circumstance stirred up a profound 


for in nine cases out of ten they have arrived at eminence in their | feeling of veneration in all noble minds, and ought to 
profession by a quiet drudgery and by a negative line of conduct | have arrested the evil designs already under contemplation by 
which is the most barren of incidents likely to interest their suc- | the wicked.” Again he sees ‘‘ the first stroke of the axe upon the 
cessors. And of no man is this more true than of Lord Kenyon, | altar” in the unusual reception of the Bishop of Nancy's sermon 
for he was never a brilliant advocate, and his success was due to by the Deputies. “ It was monstrous,” he says, ‘* that the Assembly 
his careful stuly and sound knowledge of law, about the only | Showed their satisfaction by clapping of hands, always before 
great trial in which he took part when at the Bar being that of | reserved for exhibitions in a theatre.” With such remarks as these 
Lord George Gordon, where he was completely eclipsed by his | our author dismisses one of the greatest events of modern history, 
junior, Erskine. Neither does he seem ever to have made a very | and turns contentedly to describe the dress and duties of Court 
large annual income, the largest sum he made in one year being | pages, the familiarities of royalty, the abject servility by which it 


£11,038 11s. ; but the following year this had dropped to £7,406 3s., | was surrounded. 
while about £6,000 was the average income during the last ten years | Although these Recollections were written in 1804, the author 
ofhiscareer. On the other hand, his contemporary Danning, after- | felt even then that the customs of the reign of Louis XVI. had been 
wards Lord Ashburton, for the last two years, when an account was | forgotten, that to many people they seemed already to belong to 
kept, made £8,000 per annum; and from these figures it is clear | the middle ages. We are still further removed from that time, 
that the income of successful barristers at the present day is cer- | and the interest which will now be felt in the account of 
tainly much greater than it was seventy years ago, for it is old Court life is merely that of curiosity. Formerly, as our 
the ** good lawyers” who obtain the largest fees, and no two men author says, nearly all I’renchmen wished to see the stateli- 
answer more to this description than Dunning and Kenyon ; and | ness and splendour of Versailles at least once in their lives, 
in spite of the cries about the overcrowding of the legal profession, aud would then return home, he adds, “ gratified at having 
we feel quite sure that not only do the stars of the legal firmament ; received some rays of the brightness that reigned in that magic 
obtain very much greater profits, but that even to the ordinary | abode.” We fear the present feeling about the old French 
practitioners the law is more profitable at the present time, and | monarchy is by no means so enthusiastic. When we read of the 
that the gains have increased in a greater ratio than the cost of | worship which was paid to Louis XIV. by nobles and statesmen, 
living. But just now, when the questions of what are called by warriors and men of letters, we wonder at such general self- 
Equity and Common Law are being much spoken and written abasement. In the present work there are passages which convey 
the same impression. We are told that when the King went to 


about, it is not uniateresting to notice that Lord Kenyon not only 
sat for twenty-four years as Lord Chief Justice of England, but | bed, there was the greatest rivalry among the courtiers who 


that for four years he administered Eyuity as Master of the _ attended him for the honour of receiving the taper-stand which 


Rolls, after practising for twenty-two in the Common Law * This 
Courts, and that he proved quite competent to exercise | 
jurisdiction in both Courts, though the great majority of cases, 
turning upon questions relative to the rights to real or personal 
property, would present less difficulty to a mav of Lord Kenyon’s 
erudition than to many more able but less well-read lawyers. 
There is little else to notice in this work. Kenyon, being so | 
thoroughly a man versed in the ‘endless myriad of precedent,” 
coming to the Chief Justiceship immediately after such a man as | 
Lord Mansfield, is an uninteresting subject to rest long upon, and | 


| not obtain it. 


had been held by the chaplain during the King’s prayer. 


| honour,” says our author, ‘* was so much appreciated in France, 


that many aspirants could not disguise their disgust if they did 
Marshal de Broglie, conqueror of Bergen, a blue 
ribbon and Marshal of France, covered with glory at forty years 
eld, seemed to feel the deprivation more than any one. His 
blushes and embarrassment proclaimed his cruel disappoint- 
ment, so incomprehensible is the heart of man, contain- 





* Reeollections of a Page at the Court of Louis XV/. By Felix Count d Hésecques. 
Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Yonge. Londun: Hurstand Blackett, 1874. 
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ing petty infirmities along with the grandest qualities.” This 
last reflection somewhat surprises us, coming as it does from the 
writer of some of the passages already quoted,—from the man who 
tells us that, having a piece of roll which bore the marks of the 
King’s teeth, he ‘‘ ate it reverentially.” The whole Court life 
which is described in this book bears traces of the same spirit as 
that which is called petty infirmity in the Marshal de Broglie. 
We need not do more than allude to the account of the ceremonies 
gone through when the King was dressed and undressed. His 
love of playing tricks upon people whose wigs happened to be more 
than usually elaborate, and whom he would push against the wet 
cloths that were spread over one of the balconies, was perhaps a 
healthier symptom than could be expected in a monarch hemmed 
in on all sides by the stiffest etiquette. But Louis XVI. was by 
no means faithful to the traditional dignity of the founder of 
Versailles. His walk, we are told here, was an unpleasant waddle. 
He would come home tired from hunting, and being dazzled by 
the lights and hardly able to get up stairs, would lead people 
to suppose that he was drunk. His skill as a locksmith, to 
which frequent allusion has been made, was once of some use, for 
when a fire broke out in a room near the King’s and the door 
could not be beaten down, the King himself came to the rescue 
and picked the lock. 

The part of this book which relates to the Royal pages is that 
which chiefly commends itself to the author, and no doubt he looks 
back with pleasure upon his own introduction to Court life, —upon 
his early years spent in close proximity to his Sovereign. When 
he first came to Versailles, there were a hundred and fifty-eight 
pages there, and he himself was placed among the pages of the 
King’s chamber. His duties there consisted in being present at 


the King’s grand levée, going to mass with him, lighting him when | 


he returned from hunting, and giving him his slippers when he 


ra, 
the French Monareby, and seeing the old life of courtly deferencs 
replaced by the tumult of political parties and eager competition 
for power. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S STUART PRINCESSES,* 

Ir we are to judge from the form and material of Miss Strickland’, 
later works, it will not be easy to learn how she has gained her 
repute as an historical writer. For the carelessness and inaccuracy 
of her writing there can be no sort of justification; paragraphs 
are repeated almost verbatim in the most unblushing manner, and 
errors and contradictions abound on allsides. We do not SUppose 
any one who has a proper regard for history will read this book, if 
he has ever experimentalised with the Lives of the Tudor Prin. 
cesses by the same author. At any rate, we advise him not to make 
the attempt ; and to those patrons of the circulating library who 
amble gently through every new book on principle as soon as it canbe 
had, who are not disposed to be critical so long as they are amused, 
and who will forget its very existence on the morrow, we feel 
tempted to whisper, ‘Take care; trust her not, she’s fooling thee,’ 
Che fooling is not intentional, for she takes the greatest delight 
in what she is writing, and goes into the same indiscriminate rap- 
| tures over history and dress, magnifying details that are too trivial to 
be noticed at all, and indulging in prejudices that are silly and un- 
| reasonable. Of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Tudor Princesses, it 
has been written elsewhere that there was a kind of satisfaction in 
turning over the leaves of a bad book when it was thoroughly and 
beyond redemption bad; we will not go so far as to apply that 
remark to this work, for it contains a great deal that is 
interesting, in spite of its careless setting and its small- 








talk; and though, taken as a whole, it is certainly very 
poor, it is at the same time comparatively harmless. Had 
Miss Strickland been less ambitious, she would have been 


went to bed. A direct noble descent of two hundred years was | more successful; had she been content to give her attention to 


necessary for a page, as our author observes with some complacency. 


| one of our Royal Houses, instead of endeavouring to biograph all 


He also enlarges on the gorgeous dress worn by the pages, one | the Queens and Princesses of England and Scotland, whether they 


dress alone costing fifteen hundred livres. 
crimson velvet with gold embroidery on the seams; and the hat 
which went with it was trimmed with a feather and a broad piece 
of point d’Espagne. We hear very little of the treatment the pages 
received either from their Royal master, or from those who had 


the control of them, save that our author tells of his having once | 


been sharply scolded by one of the King’s aunts for putting bis 


hands into a muff which she had given him to carry. He accounts 


for the severity with which he was thus addressed by the fact that 
the King’s aunts did not receive much attention at Court, and in 
consequence their tensper was rather soured. The pages themselves 
kept up a sort of monitorial system which is thus described :— 

“ At home the gradation of pages was by three degrees. The seniors, 
having, after two years, absolute power over 
year, a sort of hybrids, called séués, who were not under orders, neither 
could give them; but if they behaved badly in the least thing to the 
seniors, order was given to the fresh boys to hold them under eight 
taps that delivered a large flow of water into a marble basin in the 
dining-room. The first year was passed in the noviciate of being a 
fresh boy, and a very severe noviciate it was! 
passive obedience was the first quality of a fresh boy; and many lads 
arriving from their country homes with very little of this notion about 
them, were received in a manner that pretty soon taught them. A 


the fresh boys; the seconc 


The most perfect and 





fresh boy had no property; always ready to obey the slightest sign, 
sven obliged to foresee the desires of his senior, every fault that 
he was guilty of, even involuntarily, was immediately punished, 
either by a decree much more strictly kept than those of the 
governors, or by pages of German grammar to write out, or by 
stripes called savates, from the name of the instrument used to 
apply them [sarate, an old shoe], Not one of the names used in 
a college was employed among us. The words passages, refectories, 
classes, were scrupulously exchanged for corridors, halls of study, «ce. ; 
to mention the others would have been to endanger one’s peace; anda 
fresh boy who called his comrade his ‘ schoolfellow,’ was called by that 
nickname all the time ho was in the servi Many people were dis- 
pleased at this severity of the seniors towards the fresh boys, and 








thought it cruel. In truth, it was sometimes carried to excess; but 
when exercised with moderation, as I saw it, the effect was very good. 
A page never entered a regiment with ing well thought of, and a 
general favourite. Besides, freshness w ancient institution; it was 
known and approved by all the heads, many of whom had been pages, 


und consequently had experience of it.” 

Judging from an instance given us, the treatment of pages in 
former days must have been much more barbarous. An equerry 
in the riding school, who had been a page fifty years before our 
author came to Versailles, still had on his back the mark of a red- 
hot spur with which he had been branded. If such cruelties could 
be practised at the politest of all Courts, it is evident that the 
polish was merely superficial. Our author had probably little 
reason to regret that he came so late, although we may suspect 
that so far as his own instincts are concerned, he would have pre- 
ferred any personal discomfort to being present at the fall of , 


This dress was of | had a history of their own or not, she might, assisted by the 
| Record Office and its graduates, have compiled some useful matter. 


As it is, her books can have but a momentary interest, from their 
light and gossipy nature. 

The four Princesses of whom she has last written, and who 
furnish the materials for this book, are of the Stuart family, 
viz., Mary, Elizabeth, and Henrietta, daughters of Charles L., 
and Louisa Mary, youngest daughter of James II. The lives of 
these Princesses are less known in this country than those of 
the House of Tudor, for they were almost wholly spent abroad, 
and were consequently not familiar to English writers; in fact 
Miss Strickland states in her preface that the life of the Princess 
Louisa Mary has never before been written, and, she adds, 
that it will probably be read with no less interest than that of 
the queen her mother, Mary Beatrice d’Este, the consort of James 
IT. (by Agnes Strickland). We may remark that the six chapters 
which purport to tell the story of this Princess, are in fact devoted 
as much to the doings and feelings of the mother, as to those of 
the daughter; indeed, no one but Miss Strickland could have so 
spun out a life that did not number twenty years, and was chiefly 
passed away from the French Court with scarcely any companions 
but her mother and her brother. 

The Princess Louisa Mary was the youngest daughter of 
James II. aud his second wife, Mary Beatrice. She was born ia 
1692, in the presence, we are told, of the Chancellor of 
France, the Vresident of the Parliament of Paris, the 
Archbishop of Paris, the Danish Ambassador's wife, all 
the French princesses of the blood, as well as the noble 
English ladies of the Court of St. Germain’s, and (adds Miss 
Strickland) ‘‘the morbid melancholy which had oppressed King 
James’s mind yielded to paternal rapture at the sight of the 
infant princess.” This, we may remark, was James's fourteenth 
child, at which he yielded to such “ paternal rapture.” In due 
course she was baptised, and ‘‘the French ladies were aston- 
ished at seeing the little princess, who was then only a mont 
old, dressed in robes of State, and with shoes and stockings on 
her tiny feet.” To atone for an uneventful life, Miss Strickland 
spares no extravagance in her colouring of the acquirements of 
the Princess :— 

“She had quick talents and a ready wit...... Her great natural 


vivacity was succeeded by a composed and 1% flective manner from hor 
r the eare of Father Constable, 

















fourth year. She was early placed un 
. o A . ° nd 
a very learned ecclesiastic, who uni to great talents sweet and 
polished manners and a beautiful s} He instructed his 
young royal pupil from Seripture bi . He taught her 
* Lit ‘the Last Four Princesses of the Royal Hous f Stuart. By Agnes 


Strickland. London: Bell and Daldy. 1872. 
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tin and history, at the same time, and she acquired simultaneously | 
La She made reflections on all ! 


ron [what ?] of England and France. 
che heard and read which astonished her accomplished preceptor.” 

s r 

And this poor child was not eight years old! 

In the second chapter of this brief life there is a glaring instance 
of the repetition, amounting to padding, to which we have alluded ; 
compare the two quotations following, which occur on consecutive 
pages separated only by a sentence of two lines :— 

’ 

“His enfeebled frame was unable to support the agonising asso- 
A torrent of blood gushed from his 
mouth and nostrils; he fainted, and was carried out of the chapel. 
Medical care restored him for a while, and he was ordered to the baths 
of Bourbon. [He and the Queen bade a tearful farewell to their children 
a the 7th April, and after a short stay at Pa veded on their 
in + journey to Bourbon, where King James, after an attack of rheu- 
matic gout, recovered sufliciently to allow him and the Queen to return 
to St Germain’s, in June, to his anxious children, who had remained 
under the eare of the Duke of Perth and tlie Countess of Middleton. 
Very constant had both the Prince and Princess been in their corre- | 
1 with their absent parents during this long separation.” 

care and nursing of his fond and 


ciations these words recalled. 


3, proce 


spondence 
“ «Medical skill, and the tender 
faithful consort, appeared to recal King James from the grave. He 
rallied, and was ordered by the physicians to the baths of Bourbon. 
Louis XIV. sent his own physician to accompany and attend on his 
uniortunate kinsman. The King and Queen t ok a sorrowful leave of | 
their children on the 5th of April, and commenced their long journey. 

The Princess Louisa and her brother remained at St. Germain’s, under the 


tyre, as Miss Strickland asserts, but the daughter of Walter, 
youngest son of Lord Blantyre, who died in 1616-7. Also, the 
little Duke of Valois, who was born in July, 1664, is described in 
July of the following year as * then turned two years old.” Again, 
Marie de Medici died in 1642, and not in 1643; and William 
Prince of Orange was born, if we are to credit Miss Strickland’s 
fluctuating statements, in 1625, 1626, or 1627. Few of our readers 
would guess that by “* Mary of England” was meant Charles I.’s 
eldest daughter, the Princess Royal and mother of William III., 
and yet she is so styled here. 

These irregularities are, after all, not of much moment to ordinary 
readers, and scarcely deserve to be exposed, if we take into con- 
sideration how easily satisfied are those who will read the book ; but 
history ought not to be brought so low, nor ought it to be treated 
with such weak sentimentality as Miss Strickland copiously pours 
out. Also she is provokingly vague with her authorities, whether 
purposely so, we cannot say, but references to ‘* Lambeth MS.,” 


| Gazette de France, Journals of the House of Commons, cannot be 


of much value to her readers; and it is to be hoped that the 
materials she has culled from such sources have been treated with 


| a more considerate regard for accuracy than those she has taken 


from general but unquoted sources. As a compilation this book is, 
as we have said, a very weak performance; the interest that at- 


ce 3) ar he C« ess of Middleton. *rincess’s ° - i 
care of the Duke of Perth and the Countess of Middleton, the Princess's | ta shes to the lives of the Stuart Princesses may, perhaps, redeem the 
governess, The Royal children wrote dutifully every day, who, from ; Pi 
time to time, sent to their absent parents messengers to inquire after | book from total condemnation, but the materials have been so 
these precious objects of their love, and atfectionately responded to | carelessly handled, so indiscriminately utilised, or so iusipidly 
their letters.” | glossed over, that Miss Strickland’s character for historical writing 











The last sentence is a pretty specimen of confusion. 

There are two matters Miss Strickland is determined shall not | 
be forgotten by her readers, if she can prevent it, and were it not | 
so tedious, it would be amusing to observe how incessantly she 
reminds them (1), that the Countess of Middleton was governess | 
to the Princess Louisa; and (2), that James Edward was four | 
years older than his sister; we have never heard either of these 
facts disputed, nor do we consider them of suflicient importance 
to require repeating seven or eight times. 

We should like to ask Miss Strickland, (1), what she really 
considers were Queen Henrietta Maria's feelings on the marriage of 
her youngest daughter to Philip of France, for in one place she 


| 


| 


writes, “Queen Henrietta Maria received his proposal with un- | 


feigned pleasure, but suggested the prudence of waiting till some- 


will gain nothing, if it loses nothing, by her last effort. 


MYTHS AND MYTH-MAKERS.* 
TRAVELLERS to the United States and American authors them- 
selves have often remarked on the affectionate veneration shown 
by Americans for the oldest things in Europe, and for all the associa- 
tions connecting their present life with the life of their forefathers 


in the old country. Not long ago, it may be remembered, the 


| builders of a new meeting-house at Boston, U.S., sent for a brick 
| from the prototype still standing at our Boston in England. 
| We now find an officer of Harvard University putting forth 


labour which is evidently a labour of love, and the literary skill 
and taste in which the best American writers set an example 
worth commending to many of ours; and the things he speaks 


thing more distinctive could be told about her dower;” and a few of belong to the Old World, to a world, indeed, so far off 


pages further on, ‘* the Queen, her mother, greatly deplored her | 


"| 


child’s early marriage to so weak and uneducated a Prince; 


and (2), on what ground does she ignore the baptismal register in | 


that for centuries we had lost its meaning, and have only 
just learnt to spell it out again. Ilis theme takes him 
back from the New World, not only to England, not only 


‘ : H ha , ‘ing ’ | * “ 
Exeter Cathedral concerning the name of Charles I.’s youngest | ,, Europe, but to the ancient home of the Aryan race, a 


daughter ; she allows that it is there recorded as Ilenrietta, but 
states positively in the same sentence that the names of Ifenrietta 


Anne were given ‘‘ to the royal neophyte,” as if she had been pre- | 
Some English authorities call her | 


Henrietta Maria, aud perhaps Miss Strickland has confused the | 


sent herself at the ceremony. 


name with that of Charles L.’s third daughter, Anne, who died at 
the age of five. 

Specimens of Miss Strickland’s thorough carelessness on small 
points are as plenty as blackberries. Ilistory gives January, 1649, 
as the date of the execution of Charles I., and we are not aware of 
its ever having been questioned; but Miss Strickland gives April, 
1647, as the date of a letter from the Earl of Northumberland 
concerning the care and custody of the Royal children after the 
death of their father. In one place we read that the health of the 
Prince (James Edward) continued to be most precarious for five 
years after the death of King James, and on the same page we 
find that in less than four years he had unexpectedly recovered, 
and opened, with his sister, a grand ball at Marli. Again, 
Miss Strickland states that in 1793 the vault containing the re- 
remains of the Princess Elizabeth was accidentally discovered, and 
that the leaden coffin and urn remained in perfect preservation, 
though a hundred and fifty-three years had elapsed since they 
were first deposited there; by the ordinary rules of subtraction, 
this would take us back to the year 1649, when the Princess 
had yet ten years more to live. Again, on p. 211, it 
is stated that the Princess Henrietta, in September, 1644, 
remained at Exeter for nearly a year; as the city did not 
surrender to the Parliamentary troops until April, 1646, it must 
have been nearly two years before the Princess left the city. Again, 
on p. 219 we are told that Lady Dalkeith had [1646], by the 
death of her husband's father, become Countess of Morton; but as 
the said father did notdie until 1048, the assumption of her new 
title by Lady Dalkeith was at least premature. Again, 
the famous ‘la Belle Stuart,” of whom Charles II. was so 
leeply enamoured, was not the daughter of Lady Stuart of Blan- 


| series of papers,” 


} world still full of wonders for the dwellers in it, whose 


changes of days and seasons, interpreted by the analogy of human 
will and action, were instinct with manifold life; where the 
imagination of our fathers shaped the splendid and gracious forms 
which have gone forth over the earth, as their children went 


| forth, and prevailed in many lands, and have lived on through all 


the diverse fates of the kindred peoples in India, in Greece, 


| in Iceland, to bear witness in the latter days to the unity of 
| the parent stock. 


Fiske modestly 
unsystematic 


This book, which Mr. 
“somewhat rambling and 
seems to us to give the leading results 
of comparative mythology in a happier manner and with 


introduces as a 


| greater success than has yet been attained in so small a compass. 


It is the work of a student who follows iu the steps of the great 


| leaders with right-minded appreciation, and who, though he does 
| not make any claim to originality, is no ordinary compiler. 
| enthusiastic in his pursuit, without being a fanatic; his style has 


He is 


the attractiveness, due to a certain subtle tact or refinement 


, hard to analyse, but quite sensibly felt, which marks the best 


American essay-writing ; and his manner of dealing with his sub- 
ject is well fitted to reassure those who have been deterred from 
seeking any acquaintance with comparative mythology, either by 
the formidable appearance of philological apparatus and Vedic 


| proper names, or by the aggressive bolduess of one or two 


champions of the new learning. It is very natura! to feel a rebel- 
lious impulse at being told that half the gods and heroes of the 


| classical epics, or even the nursery tales, which have delighted us 


from our youth up, are sun and sky, light and darkness, summer 
and winter, in various disguises. Mr. Fiske has some remarks 
very judiciously directed to prevent the most likely misunder- 
standings and objections : — 
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Indra, was made an object of worship, is the brightness, warmth, and 
light of day, as contrasted with the darkness, cold, and seeming death 
of the night-time. And this common element was personified in as 
many different ways as the unrestrained fancy of the ancient worshipper 
saw fit to devise. Thus we begin to seo why a few simple objects, like 
the sun, the sky, the dawn, and the night, should be represented in 
mythology by such a host of gods, goddesses, and heroes. For at one 
time the Sun is represented as the conqueror of hydras and dragons 
who hide away from men the golden treasures of light and warmth, and at 
another time he is represented as a weary voyager traversing the sky- 
sea amid many perils, with the steadfast purpose of returning to 
his western home and his twilight bride; hence the different concep- 
tions of Herakles, Bellerophon, and Odysseus,..... A story-root 
may be as prolific of heterogeneous offspring as a word-root...... 
In fact, the types upon which stories are constructed are wonderfully 
few. Some clever playwright—I believe it was Scribe—has said that 
there are only seven possible dramatic situations; that is, all the plays 
in the world may bo classed with some one of seven archetypal dramas. 
Tf this bo true, the astonishing complexity of mythology taken in the 
concrete, as compared with its extreme simplicity when analysed, need 
not surprise us.” (pp. 110, 115.) 

Thus it is explained how Max Miiller and his allies may claim 
without presumption to have found (to use a more mythical and 
appropriate image than the domestic pass-key) a divining-rod whose 
touch will lay open so rich and so various hidden treasures. 
Then the supposition that their method is inconsistent with the 
obvious good faith of the ancient story-tellers is also met (p. 
133) :— 


“T do not mean to say that the story-tellers who beguiled their time | 


in stringing together the incidents which make up these legends were 
conscious of their solar character. They did not go to work, with 
malice prepense, to weave allegories and apologues...... But what 
has been amply demonstrated is, that the sun and the clouds, the light 
and the darkness, were once supposed to be actuated by wills analogous 
to the human will; that they were personified and worshipped or pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice ; and that their doings were described in language 
which applied so well to the deeds of human or quasi-human beings, 
that in course of time its primitive purport faded from recollection. No 
competent scholar now doubts that the myths of the Veda and the Edda 
originated in this way, for philology itself shows that the names em- 
ployed in them are the names of the great phenomena of nature. 
when once a few striking stories had thus ari 
been told how Indra smote the Panis, and how S$ d rescued Brynhild, 
and how Odysseus blinded the Kyklops,—then certain mythic or dra- 
matic types had been called into existence; and to these types, pro- 








served in the popular imagination, future stories would inevitably con- | 


a The sun-myths have been so prolific because the dramatic 
types to which they have given rise are of surpassing human interest.” 

The myth is in its origin neither an allegory—as Bacon and | 
many others have thought—nor a metaphor—as seems now and | 
then to be implied in the language of modern comparative mytho- 
logists—but a genuinely accepted explanation of facts, a ‘‘ theorem 
of primitive Aryan science,” as Mr. Fiske happily expresses it. | 
This view is brought out in the last essay of the volume, | 
entitled “The Primeval Ghost World,” where the genesis of 
mythology is held not to be explicable by the science of | 
language alone, and is rather ascribed to the complete absence 
of distinction between animate and inanimate nature, which is 
now known to be common to all tribes of men in a primitive con- | 
dition, and to which Mr. Tylor has given the name of Animism. 
We are pleased to find Mr. Fiske praising Mr. Tylor’s work 
warmly, and even enthusiastically: here is another of the many | 
proofs that the ties of common language and culture are in the 
long ran stronger than diplomacy and Indirect Claims. We find | 
mentioned, amongst other instances of animism, the belief that a 
man’s shadow is a sort of ghost or other self. ‘This belief 
has in comparatively recent times made its mark even in 
so civilised a tongue as the Greek. roy) in Romaic is 
a ghost, or rather a personified object generally, and seems to 
correspond exactly to the other self attributed by primitive man | 
to all creatures, living or not living, indiscriminately. Mr. 
Geldart, in a note to his book on Modern Greek (Oxford, 1870), 
which well deserves the attention of students of language and 
mythology, traces this as well as older allied meanings from the | 
original meaning of or0/~</ovin classical Greek, as the shadow on 
the sun-dial, acutely observing that the moving shadow would 
seem to the natural man far more alive and mysterious than the 
fixed rod. 

There are several matters dealt with in special chapters 
by Mr. Fiske which we must put off with little more than 
allusion; the book is indeed a small one, but so full of in- 
terest that choice among its contents is not easy. An essay on 
**' The Descent of Fire” treats of the divining-rod and other talis- 
mans endowed with the faculty of rending open rocks and reveal- 
ing hidden treasure, which all appear to be symbols, some- 
times obvious, sometimes remotely and fancifully derived, of the 
lightning which breaks the cloud and lets loose the treasures of 
the rain. There is also a chapter on the mythology of non-Aryan 
tribes, showing the difference between the vague resemblance of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And | 
n,—when once it had | 


| it with attention, 


| cat-like e 


these to Aryan myths and to one another, and the close family 
likeness which leads to the certain conclusion that the great mags 
| of Aryan mythology came from a common stock. 

One paper which stands somewhat apart from the others wily 
perhaps be the most curiously looked at by English readers, 
This is a review of Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi. While Mr. 
| Gladstone’s taste and scholarship are spoken of with respect, hig 
| excursions into archeology and mythology are passed by with 
| hardly respectful disagreement. Mr. Fiske is with him, however, 








| 


}in maintaining, on the whole, the antiquity and unity of the 
| 


| Homeric poems. He rightly gives very little weight to the sup- 
| posed difficulty of the poems having been preserved by oral tradi. 
j tion. Mr. Fiske’s remarks on the story of the Trojan war show 
| his discretion as a comparative mythologist. He considers that it 
| is the offspring of sun-myths of which the primitive sense had wholly 
disappeared in the Homeric age, and he adopts Mr. Freeman's 
suggestion that the Homeric tale may be related to some lost 
| historical transactions in the same way as the romances of Charle. 
| magne, which are completely mythical, are related to the deeds 
| of the real Karl of history : thus ‘‘ Agamemnon and Menelaos may 
represent dimly remembered sovereigus or heroes, with their char- 
acters and actions distorted to suit the exigencies of a narrative 
| founded upon a solar myth.” Asthe occurrence of known historic 
| persons (c.g., Attila in the Nibelangenlied) does not of itself pre- 
vent a story from being in all essential features mythical, so the 
existence or even preponderance of mythical elements does not 
authorise us to say that there was not at first some historic element 
about which they grew. Much less does comparative mythology 
seek to deprive any legend of its human interest, or to impeach in 
| any way the perfect faith of the narrator. 


CURRENT 


The Portfolio: August. (Secleys.)—Mr. G. A. Simecox contributes a 
on “ The Greek Face before Phidias.” Woe have read 
and as need hardly be said of what Mr. Simeox writes, 


LITERATURE. 





noticeable article 


with interest; but we feel impelled to ask at the end, is he quite sori- 
ous? The face of the Elgin marbles was not, he argues, the face of the 
contemporaries of Plato, and on the strength of this statement he asks, 
“ Whether there was a general type which preceded the Phidian, and 
if so, whether we have any means of determining what it was?” Then 
comes in the fact of the faces on the Castellani sarcophagus, with their 
yes, retreating foreheads, and * nverging to the 
mouth” (an illustration from the sarcophagus, which everybody has 
even brutal, 


whole face ¢ 


These savage, 
contemporaries 


not seen, would have been convenient). 
physiognomies represent, suggests Mr. Simcox, the 
of Alewus and Sappho and Solon. formed, thinks 
Mr. habits of feeding, by the movements of the 
jaw being theo most important movements of the face; but is 
‘inevitably ” has 
when men are coarse feeders? 
lers who present no 

-es of statuesque 


Simecox believes the Homeric Greeks 


The typo was 


Simeox, by the 


he right when he says that the cheek-bone 
the position which produces this type 
There are, unless we are greatly mistaken, coarse fee 
ire Orientals wit 


such characteristics at all. There 





dignity who eat very much as Mr. 
to have eaten, tearing otf collops 
“either by raising the bowl to the 
fistful.” And granted that the mode of eatin 
surely the time which Mr. Simcox can tind for the 
; iutation of almost infra-human 
He ought to be able to pro- 
periods which Mr. Darwin postulates. The 
chief illustration of the number is an etching by M. Alphonse Legros, 
“Peasant Women in the Neighbourhood of Boulogne.” The figures are 
full of character, and distinguished by a certain dignified simplicity, 
but we cannot quite agres of M. Legros’s 
These dexterities may be offen- 


lowing pillaus, 


y gobbling up a 





of meat, and sw 





mouth or gra 
¢ modifies the physiognomy, 
change is wholly 


inadequate,—a century for the trans: 





ugliness into almost super-human beauty. 
duce something like the 






th the editor’s prai 





contempt for “common dexterities.” 
sively obtruded, when tho spectator is called upon, as it were, to admire 
how diligently the artist's tools have been employed, but there is also 
an offence when he is compelled to see how carelessly they have been 
used by what represents neither outline, nor light, nor shadow, nor 
anything else. The lithograph of Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of himself, 

ent. Mr. Basil 

1» 


Champneys on the decorations of St. Paul's is amusingly satirical ; he is 





after the picture in the National Gallery, is exc 


very good in criticising, wo shall be glad to hear whether he has got 
anything to suggest. 

Economic Sophisms. By Frédévie Bastiat. Translated by P. L 
Stirling, LL.D. (Oliver and Boyd.)—An English translation of the 
Sophismes Economiques is very welcome. M. Bastiat’s views, when he 
t considered sound, but his destruc- 
levelled wholly against the 





comes to construct theories, are n¢ 
criticism—and the Sophisms © are 


e. English writers have made 


tive 
principles of Protection—is admirabl 
for instance, borrowing from him 
but we do not remember to 








much use of him; Professor Faweett, 
some of his most effective illustrations ; 
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efore a translation of the whole work. It was of this that 
Mr. Cobden said that it was as “amusing as a novel,” and indeed its 
pumour is in its way quite unsurpassable. Most readers will have seen 
one splendid insts ance of it in the famous “ Petition of Candles, Wax- 
&ec., in which the makers of “everything connected 
pray to be protected against the ruinous compotition 
of daylight. Almost equally good is “ The Right Hand and the Left.’ 
It is put into the form of a “Report addressed to the King.” The 
propose to aaa the King’s subjects from using their right 
requires some argumentative support, which 


a _™ 
have seen b 


lights, Lamps,” 
with lighting “ 


ministers 
bands. This, they feel, r 
they proceed to give. First of all comes 
«The more men work, the richer they become.” 
« The more diffic ulties there are to be overcome, the more work.” 
the more difficulties there are to be overcome, the richer they 


a syllogism,— 


« Ergo, t 

become.” 

They appeal to the practice of the past. Restriction meant creating 

obstacles in order to furnish labour with an opportunity of 

developing itself, and their new proposal is of the same kind, 

“To regulate industry in this way is not to innovate, but to 

persevere.” They appeal to the experience of the monarch to 

confirm the efficiency of their proposal. “ You will be convinced 

of this, Sire, if you will condescend to make trial of a system 

in a process which must bo familiar to you; as, for example, 
of cards.” Thus a great demand for labour 


in shuffling a pack 
will arise, and with the demand a great riso in Women 
will no longer be in want of employment. When all right hands are 
tied up, twenty times the number of embroiderers, seamstresses, {c., 
will be wanted “No young woman will be idle, and we have no need, 
Sire, to indicate to your perspicacity the moral consequences of this 
great revolution But there may come a check to this prosperity. 
The left hand by practice may become as skilful as the right. The 
authors of the report hope that it will not be so; physicians have 
bat the left side of the body has a natural feebleness, 
after all has been tried, we have still the practically 
This last touch is admirable. 


wages. 


assured them t 
And they add, “ 
inerhaustible resource of amputation.” 
book is witty and wise in no common degree. 
Scenes Pacific Shore iS 3 
By Henry E. Croasdaile. (The 
pany.)—It is the faintest of praise to say of a book that it is un- 
characterless, inoffensive works 
This is one of that 


with a Trip across South 
Town and Country Publishing Com- 


on 


pretending, but there are ccrtain 
of which one can say nothing better,—or 
embarrassing number, and the strongest sentiment it inspires is wonder 
as to the possible motive which can have led to its being written. If it 
were not unpretending it would be easily accounted for, but it is written 
simply, confidingly, by a gentleman who does not impress us at all with 
the notion of conceit, and who seems to have experienced some difficulty 
in assigning to himself a motive for the perpetration of the book. The 
oddity of the preface is the only amusing feature in the work, the author 
professing that he does not “ desire to lay claim to originality,” that he 
believes “many similar incidents are far better described elsewhere by 
more able pens than his,” that he has “trod on no new ground,” but 
adding, in queerly involved phrase, that he “rests his plea for the 
acceptance of these sketches on whatever merit they may possess, as 
being, to some extent, the records of a naval officer's life while serving 
Does Lieutenant Croasdaile hold it to be part of 
station to record his 


worse, 


on the Pacific station.” 
the duty of a naval offleer serving on the Pacific 
life, though it precisely resembles that of other officers serving in the 
has, nor fancies he has, anything 

If he does not take this original 
there does not appear to be a 


éame place, and though he neither 
novel to communicate to the public? 
view of the whole duty of a naval officer, 
single reason for his writing the book, to oppose to those which he has 
furnished for his leaving it unwritten. It is harmless, twaddling, com- 
mon-place, and entirely agree with that 
“many similar incidents are far better described elsewhere by more able 
pens than his.” 

Biarritz and the y Count Henry Russell. 
(Stanford.) —Count Henry Russell knows all about the Basque provinces 
and rapidly-rising Biarritz, and might, one would think, have written 
He has, however, given us instead 


we Lieutenant Croasdaile 


By 


Basque Countries. 


a pleasant book on these subjects. 
one of the driest, most common-place of guide-books, of which class of 
literature he says, “They can afford to be simple, as long as they are 
true, and need not look solemn.” Even as a guide-book, this is not fault- 
less; it is vague on the head of hotels, and suspiciously laudatory ; 
it is profuse about Biarritz, and grudging about the Basque Country. 
In his avoidance of fine writing he falls into triteness, and in his resolution 
to be accurate he becomes petty. The book is undeniably valuable and 

useful to persons who cither are at Biarritz, or who intend to go thither ; 
but it might easily, judging from the author’s extensive knowledge of 
his subject, have been made attractive to the general reader, who, as it 
is, would be about as likely to read Bradshaw through. 
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Ward (A. E., Arthur's Victory, er 8vo . «(Sunday School Union) 26 
Yates (E.), The Yellow Flag, er 8vo.,..... ical eonag, Brothers) 20 








‘TINSLEY ‘BROTHERS’ } ‘NEW BOOKS, 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix Watrenvrst. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emirio Casterar, 


20 EVE’S DAUGHTERS, 


Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8yo. [Vow ready. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 


Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Daviss, DD, 1 vol. 8vo, 


(Yow ready. 
The SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS : 


a Book for an Idle 
Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown Syo. 


(Vow ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 





NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The GOOD OLD TIMES. A New Novel by 


WILLIAM Harrison Arnswortn, Author of * Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” 
* Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” &., &e. In 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


The EARL’S PROMISE. By Mrs. J. H. Riovert, 


Author of “George Geith,.” “C a and Saburb,” “Too Much Alone,” “The Race 
for Wealth,” “ Far Above Rubies,” * Home, Sweet Home!” “ A J.ife's Assize,"’ 
&e., &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Man's Weakness. By Ropsrt Sr. JonN Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 
Daughter,” * Church and Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 

if 


ROBERT ORD’'S ATONEMEN By the Author 


of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c., &c. In 3 vols 


(Vow ready. 
NOR LANDS. By the Author of 
In 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 





NOR LOVE, 


“ Victory Deane,” “ Valentine Forde,” &2. 


The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION. By 


NORMAN NUGENT. In 3 vols, (Just ready. 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY. By Geratp Grant, 


Author of “Coming Home to Roost,” In 3 vols. (Just ready. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 


Desperate Remedies,” &«. In3 vols. [Now ready. 





the Greenwood Tree,” * 


The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. By Mervyn 
MERRITON. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
NELLY DYNISFORD: 3 vols. 
(Yow ready. 
BY NO FAULT of THEIR OWN. A New Novel. 
By Miss TeLrey. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
COMING HOME; or, Sithors to Grind. A Fireside 


Story (from which the Play, produced at the Globe Theatre, London, July 5th, 
1373, is adapted). By Georce Ratra WALKER. In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


A NEW BOOK by E. DYNE FENTON. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By E. Dyne 


« Military Men I Have Met,” 


a New Novel. 


: Fe nton, Author 


of * Sorties from Gib.,’ { ¥ yo ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will REOPEN his School on 
Tuesday, September 16th. He prepares boys for the 
Pr > Schools, for Matriculation in London, and for 
and Cambridge. 
He pessesses one 


ONDON NTERNATION.: rood Oe 
4 COLLEGE, . Grove, near Isleworth.—The 

AUTUMN TERM commences on the 18th of Septem- 

ber.—Further information may be obtained by applying 

to Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at th 

College. the 

fe > div ides the year into three terms. 


UBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION.— rae playgrounds in Brighton. 


E A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the English " . . eee ae 
Public Schools, and the Fettes College, Edinburgh, )D EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIE S), 
84 and 94 Bedford Square, London. Founded, 


will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1873, by the Rev. 





cal Examinations of Oxford 











CHARLES DARNELL, M.A., late of Rugby School, | 1849. Incorporated, 1869. 
and Classical Scholar of Pembroke and Downing The SESSION 1873-74 will begin on Thursday, 
Colleges, Cambridge, at CARGILFIELD, Trinity, ; October 9. TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will 


Edinburgh. 





| > awarded, by open competition, at the beginning of | 


[MipLuan D 


| TOORIST ARR ANGEME NTS, 1873. 
Arrangements for the Issue of Ist, 2ad, and 3rd. 
| class Tourist Tickets will be in force Trot n May 26th 
to the 3lst October, 1873. _ 





For particulars, see Time-Tables and Pr 
abl te Ogra: las 
| issued by the Company. iting 
JAM ES ALLPORT, General Manager, 


M Ly 17th, 


1873 


Ds rt by; 


Pp ARQUE FURNITURE, 


HOW ARD'S PA PATENT, 
Furniture of all desc ript tions made of HoWArps 











Prospectuses, terms, ref ferenc &e,, may be « | next October. Candidates are requested to send their | PATENT PARQ ‘T is the most durable kin land 
tained from the Rev. C. DARN tLL, Hillmorton, / names to the Secretary before Sepenaner 20. Pro- | being manufactured by Mac hinery, moderate in Cost, 
Rugby, up to September 3; after that date at Cargil- | spectuses may be had at the Colleg | and of the tin ast ; yssible quality. 

" "Tet ..$ H NT or an = . 1 , r Par sterie W ny 
field, Trinity, Edinburgh. | JANE MART camer . Hon. See. Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resj- 








oy 2s COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. Earl GRAN- | 
VILLE, K.G. 
MASTER—The Rev. WM. BELL, 
Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition Fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum, Zoard | 
in the Head Master's house, £40 per annum. 12 
The College will re-open on September 12. P 
Five Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 guineas | Ts 


a AM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
NGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


HEAD M.A., late | BIRM 

THIRTY- FIRST CE CELEBRATION. 
On TUESDAY, August 26; 
7; THURSDAY, August 28; FRIDAY, August 29. 
resident, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury aud 
ilbot. 





per annum, tenable fur one, two, or three years, will PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Mademoiselle TITIENS, 

be offered for open competition in De ember. Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, and Mare- 
ly to the Head Master, or the HonorarySecretary, | moiselle ALBANI, Madame PATEY, and Madame | 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. | TrrRELLI-BETTINI; Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr 


WOLLASTON KNOCKER, — 3 
NHE GR: AMMAR- SCHOOL of KING | 
EDWARD VL., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—Herpert MILLINGTON, M.A., | 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. | 
The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 


Town Clerk. | VERNON RIGBY, and Mr. 
| SANTLEY and Signor FOLI. 
ORGANIST.—Mr. STIMPSON, 
Conpuctor.—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
OUTLINE of the PERFORM: ys YE. 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 26,“ ELIJAH.” Tves- 
DAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by F. Schira, entitled, 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system | * The LORD of BURLEIGH ™ (first time of perform- 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. ; ance); and the Miscellaneous Selection, to include 
There are valuable Scholarships from the School to | the “ SONG of the TITANS,” ini. 
Oxford University. VEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27,a New Oratorio, 
erms f oart “The LIGHT of thea WORLD,” composed expressly 
sae on = |e this eee — 8S. oo WEDNESDAY 
leroy ka entnens VENING, @ iscellaneous Selection, comprising 
ye oa Ss on Beethoven's SYMPHONY in C MINOR; and the 
‘ “NATIONAL HYMN,” Rossini (first time of per- 
— to the Head Master. 


formance). 
C i 


W. H. CUMMINGS ; Mr. 


















and Tuition, from 69 guineas to 
according to age. Sons of 


ce on Tuesday, August 12. 


THURSDAY MORNING, Aug gust 238, ‘ MESSIAH.” 
THURSDAY EVENING, a New Cantata, by A. Randegger, 
entitled, “ FRIDOLIN ” (first ‘time of performance) ; 


ANONRY SCHOOL,| 











OLD ABERDEEN. and a a ‘laneous Selection, comprising OVER- 
Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER Aut YERSON, and his | TURE to“ WILLIAM TELL,  &e. 

Son-in-Law, HENRY M. BARKER, LL.D. | FRIDAY MoRNING, August 29, Sacred Cantata, 
Honours WON By PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. Om SHOU ABT GREAT, Spokr; IMPERIAL 
ene iiten ies Dalen Sohal Geel “nd MASS, Haydn; * AVE MARIA” (first time of per 
: ae Soe eee | saredlbesven formance), Rossini; DOUBLE CHORUS, “CANTE- 

second. University Prizes: 0, £30, £65 per annum, rca 99 ” set 
& Glaiteations to 3 vas Bone, of wiiol Giswe ie | MUS (first lg ri —y e), Rossini; Selections 
ae. wraduations in onours: our, of which three in from “ISRAEL in : GYE F RIDAY E y G, 





in highest honours. 


2. Pablic Services.—Two Indian Civil Service Ap “The following sans: atone +t Sesiia will be pe 








pointments (final examination). 5 eect. i PoE hawt t Bo i. 
and Infantry Competition (June 187 ). First Place 5 IN i of thet ITANS."« of ATION ALHYM MN. MAY | 
Woolwich Competition, R.E. and R.A. (June, 1873). MARIA.” ns i“GANTEMUS. o 4 

June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. | Programmes of the Performance will be forwarded 


application to the undersigned, at the 


by post on : 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, | Off es of the Festival Committee, 8 Ann’ Street, 
HOLLIER SCHOLARSHIPS in GREEK Birmingham.—By order, 
and in HEBREW. } och neato —_ E, 
Secretary to the ul Committee. 


One of these Scholarships may be awarded for Greek 
und one for Hebrew in each year. They 
for one year only, and their present value is 
sixty guineas each. 

The first examir 


are tenable 
about 


NCESS'S ‘THEATRE. 


JAMES GUIVER.—On Ree yn 
during the Week, the 


OYAL PR 
YW Sole “Meng Mr. 


ion for the Scholarship in Greek | day Evening, Augus t 18, and 








will be held on t l of September next, Performan e will commence with Lor 1 Byron's Grand 
ind that for the Schola ‘brew on the two | Choral Tragedy of M ANFRED, with entirely new and 
following days. magnificent Scenery and kifects by Messrs. W. Telbin, 

in writing, of intention to compete, with |W. L. Telbin, and F. Fent Manfred, Mr, Charles 





Rignold, 
Mesdames 


»s of ago and good conduct, must be sent to | Dillon. Supp ywrted by Messrs ; on Palmer, 










the Secretary on or before Satur — t 30th. Egan, Alfred Honey, Bruton, &e., &e.; 
Copies of the Regulations relati the Scholarships | Henderson, Baldwin Everard, wher, Jane 
may be « ybtained at the Office of the C ‘ole ge. Coveney, Kemp, Alice Philliy \ 3, Ke., Ke, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A.., Secretary to the Council. Grand Ballet arranged by Mr. Cormack yrus under 
July 28th, 1873. F the direction of Mr. Beale. Musical Director, Mr. John 
bce | Barnard. Costumes by Mrs. Th yupson. To conclude 
iceiaed a tei ‘ with the Comic Dra ma f£ DOMINIQU E the DE- 
4) LEC TORS, PARLIAMENTARY and | serter. Messrs. Calhaem, Harrington, &e., Ke. ; 


Mesdames E ah rard, Cowper, Lynd, &e., &e. Doors 
commence at half-past. Box Offie 
10 till 65—On Saturday, Aug rust 


requested to 
sserves their | open at 7 o% ok; 
open daily from 


4 MUNICIPAL, are respectfully 
consider whether any CANDIDATE 4d 





support who upholds the present monopoly (by means 
of pew rents in Parish Churches) of our PUBLIC | will be produced a Grand New Eastern Fai t 
PAROCHIAL EDIFICES, erected and set ap art by | Spectacular Satire, by James y F cmnag Esq., entitled 


KING KINO. With entirely new 


Profusely illus 


WILL of WISE 


Scenery Dea, mt id 





law for the free worship of all, rich and poor alike. 










Re solutions of Vestry, tracts info — yn for ; Appointments 
FREEING a CHURCH tis Ds the Nationa trated with Song, ¢ horus, and Ballet 
Association, Central Off I te 
HE RFORD, Chairman. POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The En- 





W chanted Glen: Fifth Edition, and 177th Time. 

CHU RC H'| New Songs and new Ghost Effects by the Auth yr, 
OCTOBER 7th, sth, , Given daily at 4 and 9 by Mr. Oscar Hartwell. * The 
hte Great Exhibition,” by. Mr. Malden, who has just re- 


- HIRTEEN TH 
CONGRESS, BATH, 1873. 


th, and 10th. 








> PS and TICKETS ara NOW . , | turned from Vienna. “The Shah and the Persians, 
a ot poy gear de go ae feat are NOW READY, with Original Persian Musi ic, by Mr. J. L. King. “ ACN) 
sie il eagle a J Ice Lecture,” by Professor Gardner. Open daily, from 
admitting Ladi or Gentlemen (bu 12 to 5,and 7 to 10. Admission Is, 






be he a on > 
ary, MP Office, A 
or nt letter mus 


_ \ ADAME TUSSAUD’S 
to - 





application t 
sembly Rooms, 
scompanied by a 





EXHIBI- 





be 
€ 





Applicat P.-O. Orders “ ul i be made payable TION, Baker Street.—Now added, Portrait 
THOMAS PONSONBY. Stamps cannot be received in | Models of the SHAH of PERSIA, Marshal MAC 
payment, unless the amount of exchange, viz.,3 per MAHON, M. THIERS, and the late Mr. C HAS. 


DICKENS. The original autograph and testimon 
written and presented the Shah to the Mes 
Tussaud, July 3, 1873, is exhibited.—Admission, 1s. ; 
children under ten, 6d; extra rooms, 6d.—Open from 
ten a.m). till ten p.m. 






cent. be allowed, so th it. where stamps are forwarded, 
they must amount to 7s 9d for a Member's Ticket, or 
3s 2d for an Associate's. 

*.* The Committee regret that the necessity of 
building a hall for the occasion, coupled with the 
general advance in prices, has compelled them to raise a 
the price of the Tickets. VOY AL SUR R E YG ARDENS. —Pro- 

The Rev Prebendary BUCKLE, prietor, Mr. FREDK. SRTANGE.—In addition 
The Rey. T. P. METHUEN, to the usual attractions, an OLD ENGLISH RUSTIC 
Colonel WYNDHAM BAKER ‘Hon. Sees. FAIR wiil be held on Monday next and following days, 
JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq.. lilustrating the amusements of the million in the 
WILLIAM DAUBENY, Esxq., Good Old Times.—Open on Sunday at Five by 

All letters and inquiries to be addressed to the | Tefreshment ticket, Sixpence. 
NOTICE.—The Metropolitan Floral Society will hold 


Acting Secretary, THOMAS PONSONBY, Church Con 
gress Office Assembly Rooms, Bath, | their great Autumn Show on the 26th and 27th inst. | 











WEDNESDAY, August | 


dences m 





y be “l up without either pai luting or 
| paper-hauging 


} HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, w 
| And Midland Build ngs, New Street, Birmingham,’ 
r YHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 


>and 204 OXF 


1H ARD STREET, 


ORD STREET: and 
| 31 oR PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
MBN’ ART POITERY. 


OHN MORTLOCK begs to call | the 
ey att mnt mn of intending pure chasers to the i immense 
assorti of kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
| POT rE RY now “wat the ab »ve Rooms. Unusual 
| advantages are off ad in the lection of Services for 
Breakfas triathap pens rt, Tea, or Toilet, they bei ag 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form. 
| ing the largest estab! tment of the kind in Europa, 

All goods marked in plain figures, with a Discount for 
{ Cash payments, 


| QOLE ADDRESSES :— 
kK 









} 





203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
P RT MAN SQUARE, W. 


| B* tEECH-LOADERS. 


3r ORC HARD STREET 








SECOND-HAND, 


B » REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 


B: ot 


LOGUE 


CH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
AND PRICE LIS, 3 STAMPS, 


7 WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 


| de LONDON. 
ee uae iS’.—MONOG RAMS, 
MS, CR aA. und ADDRESSES De signed, 

Bay Steel Di engraved as Gems, 





JUE, COMIC, an 1 ECCENTRIC 


RUSTIC, GROTE 
igt 10d for any combina- 


MONOGRAMS artistically de 
tion of letter 





NOTE PAPFR ond ENVELOPES stamped in 
| colour, 1 f, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
} Silver, and ¢ rs, in the highest style of art. 

} <A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
| signs, ar red, printed, and stamped in the latest 

fashion . ase 

BILLS FAI GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 

TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STAT z, Her DESIGN and ENGRAVER 

to the Royal Family, 
42] .DILLY, LONDON, W. 





PEARL-LIKE 


al ud Fragraut Breath, 


YEAUTIFUL = and 
2 TEETH, H th Gums 


can onl) I iby 








ROWL AND'S ODONTO, 
| Which } 1 f » last seventy years highly 
prized b 10 have used it, and con- 
sider it | » that can be relied on 
2 od pe x. 
ROWLAND'S - MC ASSAR OIL 
Presel ‘ B tiles the Human 


Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10 6a umnily bottles, equal to four 
nall), and 2ls per bottle, 


RoW LA \ ND’s KALYDOR 
Impai } 3 nt the Complexion, and 4 
Softmess and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 4s 6d 
nd 5s ¢ l per Bottle. 
Ask any C! ist or Perfumer for “ Rowland's” Arti cles, 
YLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
+ ho use the “UNITED SERVICE” 


so in Frag- 


for a 
SOAP TABLET, w 
rance. 


parts a delicious 
tured by 







J.C. & J. FIELD, I L s of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by ¢ O ian Warehousemen, and 
o2 | no ¢ See name on each Tablet. 

YONSUMPTION, WASTIN G, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 


SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 






venting nau while they also efficiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle, price fr 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 








——— i. 
PAILWay, 
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so. 


Wor! 
Loné 


warn 
each 
in ba, 
Bews 


mT 


lassit 
rally 
by al 
that } 


the p 
a ree 
salt 0 
Place 


derft 
rheu! 
Sold 


T 
ing t 
ing t 
sount 


Bews 


powe 
ner. 

tepid 
drug, 
bears 


sw 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


: LL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY A WORLD. 


ee a 
THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCII 


Always Secures 
no Delight of the Laundress, 
Te De e The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


TOTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'’S | 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REM VAL from Wormwood Street to 

91 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, 

where all communications should be addressed. 





MIDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 

Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re 

commend it as very superior to the rock and other 

salts previously uv ad. 

for sea-bathing—Tidman 





and Son, removed from 





It is the only efficient substitute | 


! 


| London Stores : 


London, E.C., | 


Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, | 


London, E.C. 


areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water Sold by Chemists and Druggists, | 
in bags and boxes of 7lb., 141b., 28Ib., 561b., and 1 ewt. | 
Beware of imitations. 





MUDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 
produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
It invigorates more effectively and natu- 





lassitude, &c. 
rally than any other remedy. 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the | 
very want of the age, presenting to every one | 
the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of | 
a residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this | 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


MIDMAN’'S SEA SALT is not merely a | 
healthful uxury, but has produced really won- 
derfal effects in many cases of glandular swellings, | 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &e.— | 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. | 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, | 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorat- 
ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 
sound constitution —Sold by chemists and druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 

in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 

powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 

ner. For very young children the bath should be 

tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 

druggists. N.B.—Puarticularly see that each package 
bears our trade-marl:, 





any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, climinated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of retluing 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 












solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations—Tidman and Son, 21 Wilson Street, 


Finsbury, London, E.C, 


MIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 


purchasing thi le, assure your- 





s celebrated article, 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 
words, *Tidman's Sea Salt."—Tidman and Son, 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
fac-simile in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed nee of Beef Tea, 
excellent economic {I avouring stock for soups, sauces, 
and made dishes. 
“Food for the nerves."—(Liebig.) 


JINNEFORD'S FLULD MAGNESIA. | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

_DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 

2 a 
LOSS of HAIR, &e., 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M& FERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
i London, is daily in attendance as above. All 
de fects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
Sappily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous 
hair, post free, 4s, The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
«48 per bottle, carriage paid. 











Sold in bags and boxes | 


| every label bears their trade mark 


‘ 


eas DINNER ALE, 
a a BOE: 
w* YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


| fae PALE ALE, 


Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


E DINBURGH ALE, 
4 


and CO. 
Edinburgh. 
Liverpool 


M YOUNGER 

Established 1749. Breweries: 
Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Office: 51 South John Street. 


4 INAIHAN’S.LL.WHUISKY. 
k 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.” 





Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 


j get and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
JURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 


Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
Sold everywhere, 


} HEALTH 


RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 
yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
—240 Apartments.—Cuisine excellent.—Wines choice. 


| Table d'Hote daily. 


puRker and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXUIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


(Tue CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 


Their | 


Lithia ; and for 


and Wholesale of R. ELtis and Son, Ruthin, North | 


Wales. London Agents:—W. Besr and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 

J Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 

LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 

which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


_—— PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


( \APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 

/ Paste and Curry Powder. 

— CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. i. Jones 
and Co,, Tirhoot. 

‘ae JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 
AMS, JELLIES, 


J warranted made 
fined Sugar only. 


ccc SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 
EA AND  PERRINS’ 


L (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


[x LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
de 


and ORANGE MARMALADE 


SAUCE. 


SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE? 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receij 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their go with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(date 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 5.E. 











ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— | 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Z/izalbeth Lazenby.” 


MPERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note.—Name and trade mark on each bottle, 
Ti by 


IGESTION PROMOTED 

} PEPSINE. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 64, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 


ampton Row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 





UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices, 
Celebrated for our Ils. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
Grinea., Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
every description of Travelling Equipage. 

I. DAVIDS, Manager. 


| pes coe RETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet table. and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street * 


XOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the diseaso 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Ils 1d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


} gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee} 


| spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may bo 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
' and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 


' below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


rom Fresh Fruit and with Re- | 


| tine hue, no matter at what age, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postago 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free, 

| Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each; postage free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE, — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid, It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and as 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tbames Street, London, 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN'’S 
WORLDS : 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





I 








a 





I 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS : Prostrati on of 
Strength.— When from known or undiscovered 
causes the system is weak and the nerves unstrung, 
disease is certain to present itself, unless some purily- 
ing and strengthening means be resorted to, to arrest 
the threatened mischief. In such cases no treatment 
can equal these excellent Pills. No other plan can be 
pursued, so well devised, for ejecting all impurities 
trom the blood without straining or weakening the 
constitution, Holloway's Pills so fortify the stomach 
and regulate the liver, that they raise the capability of 
digestion, and thus create new power, raise up a 
barrier against the deteriorating influence of noxivus 
vapours, and throw a great protection against illness 

| arising from exposure to heat or dampness. 
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UNDER the PATRONAGE of H.R.H. 
PONCE of WALES, K.G., Patron of the Order. 
“ aperial octavo, bound in gilt cloth, richly orna- 
had mented, price £1 11s 6d. 


HISTORY OF 
Tae LODGE OF EDINBURGH. 


(Mary’s Chapel) No. 1. 
ING an ACCOUNT of the RISE and 
BOR GORESS of FREEMASONRY in SCOTLAND. 
By DAVID MURRAY LYON. 
i anty-six Facsimiles of Ancient Statutes, 
ee ca vecioms Lodges, Seals, and Orders, &c , and 
ithentic Portraits «nd Autographs of Sixty Eminent 
Craftsmen of the Past and Present Time. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





~~ Just published, 1 vol. demy Svo, price 7s 6d. 
COLLOQUY on the ULILITARIAN | 
A THEORY of MORALS presented in Mr. W. E. 
i. Lecky's “ History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne.” By HENRY BLECKLY, Esq. 
London: SmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Warrington: | 
PercIVAL PEARS, 8 Sankey Strect. | 


—— Now ready, price 6d. 

HE REIGN of TERROR. A Letter 
T to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, First Minis- 
ter of the Crown. d 

“The People of England are taught nothing but 
violence." —JOHN BRIGHT. 
provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


~~ PUBLIC HEALTH. 
This day is published, price 5s, crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Illustrations. 


HANDBOOK for INSPECTORS of 
NUISANCES, containing full Information as 
to Appointment—Duties specially imposed by Sanitary 
Acts—Power of Entry —Obstruction—Immunity in 
discharge of his Duties—Tersonal Inspection of Dis- 
trict—Deflnition of Nuisances—Drainage—Sewerage 
—Dangerous, Noxious, or Offensive Trades—Noxious 
Gases, &c.—Water Supply—Impure Water—Fittings 
—Contamination—Examination of Drinking Water— 
Fouling Watercourses—Epidemics—Nuisances—Over- 
crowding—Infection—Causes of Disease—Decompos- 
ing Animal and Vegetable Substances—Filthy Houses 
—Sewage Emanations—Disinfection—Overcrowding— 
Adulteration—Superintendence of Sanitary Works— 
Closets and Urinals—Drain Pipes—Gullies and Traps 
—Sewer Ventilation, &c.—Water Supply—Fittings. 

With numerous Illustrations of Sanitary Appliances. | 
By Epwarp SuitH, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S., Inspector and 
Assistant-Medical Officer for Poor Law Purposes to 
the Local Government Board; Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; Fellow (by exam ) of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; formerly Assistant- 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumpton, Brompton ; 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Montpellier; and of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal, &c., &c. 

Recently published, price 7s 6d, crown 8vo. 

A MANUAL for MEDICAL OFFICERS 
of HEALTH. By Epwarp Situ, M.D., LL.B. 
F.B.S., &e. 

London: KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet Street, 
Publishers of Local Government Books and Forms. 
Seventh Edition, just published, greatly Enlarged and 
Improved, Is; free for 14 stamps; Illustrated, 

HE STOMACH and ite ‘I'RIALS. 
CONTENTS .—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
anditscauses. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after eating, 

Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, 

Epilepsy, Fits. Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. 

—How Wind on the Stomach causes Palpitation and 

Mistaken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— 

Piles, Treatment by a new and successful mode. 

With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout. 

Their Dangers, Prevention, and Cure.—How to Pre- 

vent Heart Disease—Nervous complaints. Nervous 

Depression. [rritability, and Sleeplessness, and their 

Cure.—Sick Headache and its Cure.—Sore Throat and 

its Cure-—Consumption: its Cause. The only true 

treatment. How to prevent the seeds of consumption 

from forming. Vital Energy. How to convert a 

delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- 

tector. Coughs, Colds, and their Cure.—Valuable 

Hints on Constipation.—Advice to would-be Suicides. 

Nature's Laws. Roles for Life. Appendix. Invalid 

Cookery, &c. To Heads of Families. A New Cure for 

Whooping-cough without internal medicine. A Safe 
Cure for Ringworm.—Unsightly Blemishes. Pimples 
on the Face and their Cure. With Prescriptions. 
Raw Meat Jelly in Chronic Diarrhwa.—The above 
treatise forms the most complete and most reliable 
manual of health that has yet been published. 

Extract of a letter from the Ven. Blythe Hurst, 
Vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, on account of his urbanity and eminence as 
& scholar :—‘*] have carefully read over your treatise, 
and from sad experience, endorse every word of it. 
For some time previous, my stomach retained very 
little food. I was really starving in the midst of plenty. 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with ease. I owe you a debt of gratitude I 
sball never be able to discharge.” 

Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—“ Your treatise 
Contains sound, practical common-sense, an element 


DECLARATION of 
Accountant, Fellow of the Manchester Institute of 


Manchester, in 
Accountant, do solemnly and sincerely declare :— 








Which is not always found pervading the pages of 
medical works. I wish you every possible success in 
your efforts for medical progress and enlightenment.” 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.”"—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 

“ The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the 
Yariety of subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free 
Tom empiricism, and is certainly cheap at a shilling.” 
—Northern Review. 
_#. C. Exo, Groat Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NPREOTigr 241. Bop earu 
S} -< fATOR for 1861.—FOR SALE. 
: ddress “J.B,” Spectator i 
Sireet, Strand WO. ‘pectator Office, 1 Wellington 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


(ESTABLISHED 1764.) 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE TWOPENCE. 





The Publisher of the Newcastte Damy Crronicie and of the Newcastte WEEKLY 


CurosIc_e begs to direct attention to the following Declaration as to the circulation of these two 


Newspapers. 


The average circulation of the NewcastLe Dar_y Crontce, as declared before the Right 


— | Worshipful the Mayor of Neweastle-on-Tyne, up to June 18, 1873, was 


35,534. 


From the detailed statement herewith annexed of the circulation of the NewcastLe Dare 


CHRONICLE since that date, it will be seen that the average circulation is upwards of 


40,000 


Copies per day, which is believed to be the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY PROVINCIAL DAILY NEWSPAPER. 





Tho circulation of the NewcastLe Wgeekcy CHRONICLE is upwards 


31,000 


Copies per week, and it is believed to be equal to 


ANY OTHER PROVINCIAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED at theSAMEPRICE. 





Curer Pususning Orrice—CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, NewcastLe-on-Tyne. 


BRANCH OFFIcEs—50 Howard Street, North Shields, Northumberland; Dean Street, South Shields, Durham 


154 High Street, Sunderland, Durham ; 14 Bridge Street, Middlesbro’-on-Tees, Yorkshire. 





The Number of Copies of 
THE 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Printed during the week commencing June 16 was 


GEORGE NESBITT, Public 


Accountants :— 


I, GeorGe Nessitt, of 11 Cross Street, in the city of | 
the county of Lancaster, Public | 





1, That I have had produced to me, and have ox- i os 
amined, all the publishing books and ecoounts, On Monpay ... os Junel6 .., 41,700 
and the invoices and receipts for paper supplied | M - 
by the manufacturers, from the Twenty-fourth On Turspar ... «. Junel7 .,, 36,500 
day of March to the Fourteenth day of June, | Qn WrpNRSDAY we Junel8 ,,, 36,250 
1873, to the Proprietors of the NgSWCASTLBS : 
DAILY CHRONICLE and the NSWCASTLE Weenty On THURSDAY... -- Juneld ... 36,300 
CHRONICLE Newspapers, which are printed an - 
published at the borough and county of New- On Fripar... w+ June 20... 37,500 
castle-upon-Tyne and elsewhere, On SaTURDAY... es Juno2l .,. 36,500 


2. That the Number of Copies of the NEWCASTLE 
DAILY CHRONICLE, printed and published at the 
Publishing Office in Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, aforesaid, from the Twenty-fourth 
day of March to the Fourteenth day of June, 
1873, amounts to 


2,558,490, 


. That the said number of 2,558,490 copies of the said 
newspapers, so printed as aforesaid, gives for the 
period of Seventy-two Days, being the number of 
publishing days between the said Twenty-fourth 
day of March and the Fourteenth day of June, an 
average of 


Total Number for Six Issues... 224,750 


The Number of Copies of 
THE 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


June 23 was 


9° 
0 


Printed during the week commencing 








6 tn a - ger —_ ne _ On Monpar ... -- June 23 .,, 40,000 
. That the number of copies of the NEWCASTLE 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE, printed and published at | On TUESDAY ... -» Juno 24 ... 50,000 
the Publishing Office in Westgate Road, New- r, 9% A 
castle-upon-Tyne aforesaid, from and with the | On WEpNespar we June 25 ... 58,000 
Twenty-ninth day of March to and with the | On THURSDAY ee June 26 .,, 48,000 
Fourteenth day of June, 1873, amounts to On Frrpay June 27 40,000 
378,250. | ee ore es eee , 
Satu 28 A) 
5. That the said number of 378,250 copies of said | On Sarcrpay ... vw» June 28 40,000 
NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 80 printed as | 
aforesaid, gives for the period of Twelve Weeks, Total Number for Six Issues 271.000 
D Sn eee ’ 


being the number of publishing weeks between 
the said Twenty-ninth day of March and the 
Fourteenth day of June, an average of 

31,521 COPIES PER WEEK. 


And I make this solemn Declaration, conscientiously 
believing the same to be true, and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of an Act made and passed in the sixth year of 
the reign of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, 
intituled “ An Act to repeal an Act of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled an Act for the more 
Effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken 


The Number of Copies of 
THB 


NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Printed during the weck commencing June 30 was 














and made in various departments of the State, and to 
| substitute dociasstions in lieu thereof, and for the more | On Moxpary ... «. June 30 ... 40,000 
| entire suppression of voluntary and extra-judicial } 3 
| oaths and affidavits, and to make other provisions for On TuEsDAr ... ve July 1 ... 89,500 
the abolition of unnecessary oaths.” On WEDNESDAY - July 2 ... 39,250 
GEORGE NESBITT, F.M.LA. | On Taurspar «. July 3 ... 39,500 
Declared at the Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne | 4 39.75 
aforesaid, this Sixteenth Day of June, 1873, before me, | ON FRIDAY... «. July se 39,750 
RICHD. CAIL, Mayor, On SaTURDAY... «. July 5 ... 40,250 
One of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
acting in and for the borough and county Total Number for Six Issues 238,250 
: otal 2» 1X 1s eee yeu 





| of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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The New Edition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL. | 


LERS in SCOTLAND will be ready NEXT WEEK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


————____ 
Now ready. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with 9 Maps, cloth, 63 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 





CONTENTS.—Introduction—How to Spend a Fy 


The New Edition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for FRANCE, | Visit to the Lakes—A Fourteen Days’ Pedestrian qe 


NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the FRENCH ALPS, and the PYRENEES, 


is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| —Charges for Conveyances, Ponies, and Guid 


Heights of Mountains—Lakes, T, 
| gts ~.Kes, tarns, and Passes 
| Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and — 


With full Information and LIustruction : 
" : 8 respecti 
Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions rae 


The MAPS consist of a General Map of the Lake 








} District and a Geological Map; separate Secti 
4 a ; se 
Maps of Windermere, Langdale, Coniston, = 


The NewEdition of MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTHERN Buttermere, Wastwater, and Ullswater, on poy i 


| of One Inch to a Mile; and an Index to the Ordnance 


GERMANY and the TYROL, AUSTRIA, VIENNA, HUNGARY, and Survey Maps of the District. 


the DANUBE, is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. MAITLAND’S NEW WORE. 


3 vols, crown 8yo. 


BY and BY: an Historical Romancs of the Future! 


By EDWARD MAITLAND, 


Author of * The Pilgrim and the Shrine,” and “ Higher Law.’ 
g 2 


FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


“In some respects we consider this Mr. Maitland’s 
highest work. He here shows not only the same 
philosophic culture, the same brilliant style, which 
were 80 conspicuous in his former works, but he has 
thrown over the whole the highest charms which 
imaginative genius can bestow. I 
man’s power like this...... It is refres 
Maitland stepping boldly out into an 
and By’ must not be confounded wi 









ng to find Mr. 
w field. For ‘By 
* Erewhon’ and 





+h higher, and the 


| commend 


1ere is no test of | 
} 


the ‘Coming Race. Its aim is mu 
execution fur subtler...... The ‘ woman-question’ comes | 


tussion. He writes upon 
iscretion of restrained 
nat he has been 


in fora large amount of di 
it with large liberality and wise d 
language...... It is no smal! praise t 
able to treat this must delicate and difficult of subjects 
in such a way that, whilst fully doing justice to his own 
views, he has not let fall a word which can possibly 





offend the most fastidious of readers...... We especially 
*By and By’ to all women who take 
an interest in the subject most connected with them 
selves and their true welfare. Mr. Maitland is a 
writer who stands quite by himself. He possesses a 
style remarkable alike for its briliiancy, its delicate 
poetical fancy and subtle humour, combined witha 
depth of philosophic reflection, which, in these 
respects, put his works on the same level as those of 
George Eliot.,....It isa remarkable circumstance that 
the greatest novel and greatest poem of the year 
should turn in a great measure upon the same subject- 
matter—the social position of women, and the condi- 








tion of our marriage institutions...... One thing is cer- 
tain. There are passages in Maitland’s * By and By’ 








and in Browning's ‘Red Cotton Night-Cap Cour 
which coincide iu spirit.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, square 12mo, price 1s, limp cloth. 


| The following Sections are also published Separately: 

| KESWICK, with Map, 1s 6d. a 
ne and LANGDALF, with Two Maps, 

| s 6d. 

CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, and WAS 

| With Three Maps, 1s 6d. on 

| aa oy aaa and ULLSWATER, with Two Maps, 
8 6d. 


“The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend cr 
| descend, so that a wayfaring maa, though a fool, cay. 
| not err in his ramble.”"—7immes. ‘ 
| “Let every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. Jenkinson’s 
| volume and never part company with it. If, with it 
| in his pocket, he fails to see anything that he ought to 

see, or ever loses his way, it will not be the fault of 
his guide."—Spectator 

“We commend this Guide to all 
Athenzxum, 

‘*The most perfect guide-book that we ever saw 
complete in every respect.”—Graphic. ~— 


travellers." as 





Feap. 8vo, with Coloured Map, 

JENKINSON’S EIGHTEENPENNY 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 
BIARRITZ. 

| With Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
|'BIARRITZ and the BASQUE 
COUNTRIES, By Count Henry Russe.y, Mem- 
ber of the Geographical and Geological Societies 
| of France, of the Alpine Club, and Société Ramond: 
| Author of * Pau and the Pyrenees,” &c. , 
The Count appears to be perfectly familiar with hig 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, sive cstie eats eager ind (oats ae 


Told in Question and Answer. 
By MARK EVANS. 





Also, by the same Author, recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY 


OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 


TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


“Tho book throughout is expressed with admirable 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly." —Guardian. 

“* His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel......0f the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms......Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
verities of the Christian religion. '—Nonconformist. 





* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.”—Liferary World. 


cision and clearness."—/all Mall Gazette. 
“ A most pleasantly-written book of travel.”—E¢ho. 


DARTMOOR.—STANFORD’S MAP of 
DARTMOOR, extending to Exeter, Plymouth, 
Oakhampton, &. Reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey. Scale, three-quarters of au inch toa 
mile. Water, coloured blue; Railways, red. Area 
of Operations marked, &c. One Sheet, 23 6d; 
mounted, in case, 5s. 


CANNOCK CHASE.—STANFORD'S 
MAP of CANNOCK CHASE, extending to Stafford, 
Lichfield, &c. Enlarged from the Ordnance 
Survey, with Additions. Scale, 1} inches toa 
mile. Area of Operations and Camping Ground 
coloured. One Sheet, 25; mounted, in case, 43, 





“The author has presented, in most simple and | 


familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“ We were charmed with Mr. Evans’ ‘ Theology for 
Children,’ but felt that the title was unattractive. He 
has done well to alter it, and to publish another 
edition, with some extra discourses, As we read it 
our only wish is that those who have the instruction of 
the young may copy its beautiful simplicity and its 
genial teachings.” —Lnglish Independent. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


CRACROFT’S 


INVESTMENT 


TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London; EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of th 


e Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





rNHE NEW CHURCH in SOUTH KENSINGTON.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 
for View and Plan of St. Luke's, Radcliffe Square—Murray'’s Welsh Cathed- | 
se-building—Intellectual Grasp—The Vienua Exhibition 


WEER (4d, or by post 4}d), 
rals, with Illustrations—Health and Comfort in Hou 


and Our Position—Nuts for Chichester and Ramsgate, &c.—1 York Street; and all Newsmeu. 


Notwithstanding | 


|CANNOCK CHASE. — OFFICIAL 
MAP of CANNOOK CHASE. Scale, 3 inches tos 
mile. Coloured to show Water and Camping 


| Grounds. One Sheet, 4s; mounted, in case, 7s 6d. 





TO TOURISTS. 


New Edition, Gratis on application, or per post for 
Penny Stamp. 


\STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATA- 
LOGUE. Containing a List, irrespective of 
Publisher, of all the best Guide Books and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, 
with Index Maps to the Government Surveys of 
England, France, and Switzerland. 


SANCTION of REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL. 

| Just published, royal Svo, cloth, lettered, 5s; paper 
covers, 4s. 


| DIGEST of the ENGLISH CENSUS 
of 1871. Compiled from the Official Returns and 
Edited by JAMES LEWIS (of the Registrar- 
General's Department, Somerset House). Dedi 
cated by permission to the President, Vice- 
Presideuts, aud Council of the Statistical Society 
of London. 

| A comprehensive Digest, which, in the compass of 

| about 200 octavo pages, contains all the leading features 

of the official folios.”"—TZimes. 


WITH the the 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


| 
| 
| The ORDNANCE SURVEY of the 
| KINGDOM; its Objects, Mode of Execution, 
| History, and Present Condition, By Captain H.S. 
! PALMER, R.E. 
LONDON: 
| EDWARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





WHITE ROSE and RED: a Love Story. By the) 


‘Author of “Saint Abe.” Crown 8vo, 68, 

y beyond our power to give a fair specimen of this remarkable poem 
pace, er to convey any idea of its real beauty and subtle power. On 
wonderful poem—full of g»nius of the highest cast—and will fully 
enhance, the high reputation of its gifted author.”— 


«Jt is utter] 
jn our short § 
the whole it is & 
sustain, if it does not even 
Nonconformist. 

« From the tropic 
and deathly descent of the great snow, 


— powers seems complete. The present poem shows more mature and 
sustained imaginative and expressioval powers than ‘St. Abe,’ and ought greatly to 
increase the writer's reputation.” —Scofsman, 

“A poem of much beauty and of rare dramatic power—a poem, too, racy of the 


brilliancy and gorgeousness of the summer forest, to the chill 
the scenes are painted and drawn with 


soil which gave its author birth. Whoever he be, we hope he will give us many | 


more such works." —Conservative. 


HOLIDAY LETTERS. 


Author of “ A Winter with the Swallows.” Crown 8vo. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J. H. Riae, D.D. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
“This volume is not unworthy the attention of our foremost statesmen. No 
library will henceforth upon its theme be complete without it.”"— Watchman. 


The EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK. By Cuantes 


G. LELAND. Post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


By M. Beruam-Epwarps, 


(/mmediately. 


PUBLIC) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ly power; from poetic enthusiasm to humorous satire the compass of the | 





LAUTERDALE: a Story of Two Generations, 2 | 


vols. post 8vo. [Next week. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tarne, D.C.L. 
Oxon., &c. Translated by W. F. RA&, with an Introduction by the Translator. 
Reprinted, with Additions, from the Dai'y News. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


«A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine's book. We can only 


deal with it in its broad results, while its charm lies in its detail...... Even were 
France more prolific of literature than it is at the moment, no one should neglect 
to read them in their collected form.”—7Zimes. 

«It is to be wished that M. Taine’s book were in every Englishman's hands. It 


js appreciative without flattery, critical without ill-nature. In it we are helped to 

see ourselves aS and while our pride in the peculiar merits of 

English institutions and English society is in no way diminished, a not unheeded 

stimulus is given to the patriotic desire to overcome, if possible, the acknowledged 

and glaring faults which are the greatest obstacles to all true progress.” —Globve. 

FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. By Kartuenrine 
§. Macquoip, Author of “Patty,” &e. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The COMING MAN. By the late Rev. James Surrn, 
M.A., Author of ‘* The Divine Droma of History and Civilisation,” &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. 

STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 
New Edition now ready, Postage Free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 


others see us; 











BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BOXES and PARCELS of BOOKS are Forwarded Daily from MUDIE’'S SELECT 
LIBRARY to Subscribers in every part of the Country. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 
New Edition, now ready.—Postage free on application. 

The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains Stanley's 
Travels in Search of Livingstone— Forster's Life of Dickens — De Beauvoir's 
Voyage Round the World—Memwirs of Madame de Sévigné—Love is Enough, by 
William Morris—Life of Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—A Month in Switzerland, 
by F. B. Zincke—Ewald's Life of Algernon Sydney—Darwin on the Expressions of 
the Emotions—Musical Recollections of the Last Half-Century—J RK. Planché’s 
Recollections—History of the House of Condé, by the Duc D’Aumale—Life of 
Captain Marryat — Whymper’s Scrambles amongst the Alps — The Eustace 
Diamonds, by Anthony Trollope—In the Days of My Youth, by Amelia B, Edwards 
—At His Gates, by Mrs. Oliphant—Within the Maze, by Mrs. Henry Wood—Pas- 
eartl—Home, Sweet Home !— Milly Darrell, by Miss Braddon—Middiemarch. 

And NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OTHER POPULAR BOOKS, at the lowest 

current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


And from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 














re | 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OF FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





| 











| 
MESSRS GABRIE L,| 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE 


AND 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


HILL, CITY, |p y 


'The 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S | 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOAQUIN MILLER. 


LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: Unwritten 
History. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” 8vo, price 14s. 


“Asa book of adventures no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind has 
appeared for a generation. The travels, battles, sorrows, and joys of the chief 
personage fascinate the reader from the first page to the last. His description of 
scenery and incidents is so graphic that we seem to be present with the author. 
As a poetically-written narrative of an adventurous career the ‘ Life Amongst the 
Modocs* will have permanent interest and reputation.”—G/obe. 

“A very singular and interesting record. As a literary work it is superior to 
the author's poetry. His rich and vigorous imagination finds ample scope without 
ee hampered. As a record of individual experience it is almost unique."— 
Spectator, 





The BATHS of GASTEIN. 


A MONTH at GASTEIN; or, Footfalls in the 


Tyrol. In crown 8vo, with 21 Ilustrations, 6s. 





THE NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. By Percy 


In 3 vols. crown 8y¥o. 
(/mmediately. 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The pathetic story of ‘Rosa Noel’ lingers in our memory, possessing a 
threefold charm—that of novelty, originality, and refinement of style.”"—Court 


FITZGERALD, Author of * Bella Donna,” &c. 


Express. 
MADE in HEAVEN: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


“ A decidedly clever story, having real power and ‘go’ in it, and the interest is 
well sustained to the end.”"—Graphic. 

“A racy and clever epitome of society...... The author's vein is clever, piquant, 
and original, sufficiently favoured with cynicism to suit the most blas¢é appetite."— 
Court Express. 


SHE and I: a Love Story; a Life History. 
By Joun C. HUTCHESON. 2 vols. 


“ We own to having felt so much interest in the tale as to take a surreptitious 
glance at the end."—Spectator. 
“To young ladies this romantic story will especially appeal."—Court Express. 


TOO SOON. A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By 
KATHERINE MAcQvuorp, Author ef * Patty,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A book worthy of much praise. The author is really master of her subject, 
and always writes with taste and good sense. The characters are lightly and 
happily sketched."—Lvening Standard. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wirxte Cot.us, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington’ Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





HESBA STRETTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

Ready at every Library, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA,” &c. 

HENRY S8. KING and OCO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A F T E RM AT H. 


A New VOLUME OF POEMS. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


MR. 





DR. HOLLAND'S NEW BOOK, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE. 
AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 
By J. GQ. HOLLAND. 
With Illustrations. 
(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
S IM P LET O N: 
A STORY OF THE DAY. 
CHARLES READE. 


A 
By 


DICKENS'S WORKS.—HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
T T LE DOR RI T. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Forming the New Volume of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens's Works. 
With 60 Illustrations by J. Manoney. 
Cloth gilt, 4s; in stiff wrapper, 3s. [Will be ready next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[August 16, 1873, 








WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 30 LARGE SHOW-ROOMs, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 























we a4 
5B | sz) 82 
|3a Bs wa 
=O Si S39 
Patterns. jms AR |g 
£s.d£8,dq£ad 
12 Table Forks.....ccccrssscssscssessoveeih 10./2 1.12 4. 
12 Table Spoons ia welt 10.18 2.19 4. 
12 Dessert Forks., ok 2.11 7.1210. 
12 Dessert Spoons ff 2.1 7./1 10, 
12 Tea Spoons..... eS 2ite  e 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 9.}.12.|. 186 
2 Sauce Ladies .... is Bats Bs .. 
1 Gravy Spoon ........ is Gal. SG. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. i. 8.1. €.]. €¢ 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.. £8. Sale 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.... » 8. 3G. €. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers., 1.1931 261 36 
1 Butter Knife .,....... ove 1. 291. 36). 39 
1 Soup Ladle f. 10: RE). OB 
1 Sugar Sifter... Sle, 2 Ss 


| 


Total. .c.cccccccsscccseeel 9 1 . 11118612146 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ 24s per doz. 
Dessert do., 188 ....00000000e8. Lea Spoons, 12s 6d. 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


ISH COVERS, Electro-Silver, from 
£9 the Set of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES, Electro-Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 15s, 


_ BOXES, from 12s to £5 5s. 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 


Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 
vers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 83 6d. 
Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s. 
to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 

PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9. Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
—Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8S. BURTON imports them direct, 





Nursery, 25s to 40s. 





QIOCKED. «cc csvccccvscescvececoveovees from 7s 6d to £45. 
Candelabra, per pair .,.from 13s 6d to £16 10s, 
BrOnZes..ssecseessseeseeerenees from 4s 6d to £16 lés. 








EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 

—Upwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 

for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best manufac- 
ture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &., 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 25s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 75s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
sizo, 6ft. long, 2ft. 6in. wide, price 60s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £418. This will also form a useful Couch. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON. 

























Mattresses. Width—| 3ft. |4f.-6in) 5ft. 
£8.d,.£8.da/£8. d. 
Best Straw .....c.ccccccsorsorceceseseseeses . 12 6, 17 6]. 19 6 
Best French Alva. |. 11 61.16 .]. 18. 
Best Cotton Flock --|- 16 .|1 261 66 
Coloured Wool ....... J. 17611 6.)1 9. 
Best Brown Wool.... an 8s |l 13 6|L 17. 
Good White Wool ... 1 86/2 3./2 7. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto... 210/313 .|4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2263 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto............s0+« $3 1./412./5 4. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing |8 5.14 76415. 
Extra Super ditto..........00 sosscosereel# 5.1519 .16 76 
French Mattressforuseover spring|2 56/3 6.315. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ........00000 3765 ..5186 

Beds, Poultry, at is per Ib........ i ye oe ee 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d per Ib.../3 7 6/5 . .|5 13 6 
Do. Best White do., at 3s 3d per Ibij4 5.17 6./8 2. 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 148; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s 64; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s, Blankets, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock, 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 








WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 158 6d 203 6d 248 0d 
Best Polished Pine............ 288 6d 323 0d 368 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 

SE .carssocencscuseniescnse SOR Bp 08 — 
Best do., Square do. «+» 633 Od 70s Od 878 6d 
3ft. B3ft.éin. ft. 
28s 04 378 0d 558 Od 
Best Polished Pine... 573 0d 728 6d 958 Od 
Best Mahogany «ee 733 64 958 Od 1308 0d 

DRESSING-TABLES.—wide 3ft. 3ft.6in.  4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak «+ 178 0d 21s 6d 258 Od 
Best Polished Pine... . 253 6d 298 Od 33s Od 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 

WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak...... 105s 0@ 1158 0d 127s 6d 






Best Polished Pine ...... 1758 04 190s 0d 2008 0d 
Best Mahogany .. -- 2308 0d 
American Ash, Bi Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 
hair ° 
Mahogany Couches ......... 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 
telescope action, size 





35s 0d = 423 0d 
170s 0d 2103 0d 


328 0d 
1058 0d 





seeeeerrecceseeseees . 


Sit. Dy Aft. cecccccrssrreee 1358 0d 1558 0d 1908 Od 
4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards, wide £8 15s £10 0s £11 108 

With plate-glass backs... £9103 £13 10s £23 0s 


By Chairs, stuffed 


borseha@ir,........000-000000+8 373 64, 56s, 653, to 180s 





255s Od 290s Od | 





! 
| 
| 
i 


UTLERY, W ARRANTED.—The 
hd mm ip assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sal 
BURTON'S. ono as WILLIAM §, 


Table,| Des- \Crvrs, 











The Blades are all of the 8 i 
finest Steel. — aon 
8. djs, 
34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.) 19 ./ 15 x: * « 
34 ditto balance ditto . jeieoneesl 16 3} 7 
3% ditto, ditto ..... — | 33 % {| 8 
32 ditto fine ivory ditto . oy .1@ ee 
4 ditto extra large ditto. | 40.30 []10 & 
4 ditto finest African ivory | 45 ./36 -] 15 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 46 .| 38 ‘4g 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 155 .142 ‘lig ¢ 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .. 19 76 
| ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, ig 


arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 





A. @ 1.8 4 
£8.4/£ dfs. diss Q 
Kitchen Utensils...!75 15 6/2710 51113 7 419 3 


Brushes aid Tur-| 
METY cecccorcoroeeeeiad 2 
——» 
Total per set....99 18 1145 0 620 9 3.87 
Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see IlJug- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post, 


71710 1815 8315 6 





ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns,are onshow. Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s 9d the set of six; elegant modern patte! 
47s 6d to 82s the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of 
five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 17s to 30s; 
Britannia metal, 25s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia 
metal, full size, £5 58; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN. 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
Black Register Stoves ....... sere from 93 9d to £9 Ss, 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s, 
Bronzed Fenders .......+.. «from 4s to £5 12s, 
Steel and Ormolu Fender .from £2 Lis to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces..........006 ee from £1 10s to £100, 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ............ from 45 to £5 10s, 











ICE-HOUSES. 
PATENT VENTILATING DO. 


‘ ramamaamas or PORTABLE 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. 


Inches. Inches, 

23 x 18 x 26... £310 . | 22x 20x 29.44 4. 
93x 9x9.. 45.19% xx... &§. 
34 x 24x 30... 5 O . 133 x 22x 31... 610 
40 x 24x 30... 610 .|39x 24x 32... 718. 
45 x 27 x 30... 717 . | 45 x 25 x 33 96. 


50 x 27 x 34... 1015 . 

Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 
from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £17 5s; Ice Pails or 
Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; do., i 
Machines, £2 10s to £4. 


/ 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set Of TRIG ccoccoceresesccrcescesee from 24s to 10 guineas. 
DG TECR GOD crercreccrccccccosoecess from 10s to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets equally low. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale from 32s 
to £6 Lis. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater Camden Town, St. John's Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{Belsize Park. 
to 


DAILY :— City. . 


(Brompton. Chelsea. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 
{ Borough, 
(Brixton, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


Holloway. 
Islington. 


Herne Hill. 
Kennington. 


Haverstock Hill. 
Highbury. 


Camberwell. 
Clapham. 


Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Lambeth. 
Peckham. 


Pimlico. 


| Kilburn. 
Shepherd's Busb. 


Notting Hill. 
Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 
| Walworth. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Ho!loway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


delivery at a small fixed rate. 


—————— 
oo 














LONDON: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


aud Published by him at the “SpscTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 16, 1873. 
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